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Penalizing Parenthood 


The Edgell case bids fair to take 
rank with the Dred Scott case and 
the Jane Wenham case as one of 
those defeats which stand as monu- 
ments to measure the onward march 
of progress. In 1857 the United 
States Supreme Court declared for tne 
last time that the negro has no rights 
that the white man is bound to re- 
spect. In 1712 an English judge for 
the last time condemned a woman to 
death for witchcraft. In 1913 the 
New York City Board of Education 
decided that a woman teacher has no 
right to have a child. Would that we 
might write “for the last time” in 
this case also, but with a vote of 32 
co 5 against Mrs. Edgell we fear that 
we would not be justified in assum- 
ing that the force of reactionism is 
exhausted. 

Fortunately the issue is clear and 
a plain statement of the case is suffi- 
cient to show the enormity of the ac- 
tion. Mrs. Edgell, teacher of physical 
culture in the Erasmus Hall High 
- School, Brooklyn, and the wife of a 
teacher in the same school, applied 
for a leave of absence without pay 
for one year, stating with unprece- 
dented frankness that she was soon 
to become a mother. The Committee 
on High Schools approved the peti- 
tion, but the Board of Education, on 
motion of Commissioner Abraham 
Stern, refused even to allow a discus- 
sion of the question. Mrs. Edgell is 
now liable to dismissal for neglect of 
duty. If she should later apply for 





reinstatement she would undoubtedly 
be refused and if she did manage to 
enter the school system again she 
would have to begin at the bottom 
of the ladder with the lowest salary. 

The board is willing enough to 
grant leave of absence to teachers for 
recreation, recuperation, travel and 
study, yet it is blind to the fact that 
the experience of maternity is far 
more important than any of these, 
considered merely from the stand- 
point of educational efficiency. It 
would have been much more sensible 
of the board to have granted Mrs. 
Edgell a leave of absence for a year 
and a half with salary and a promise 
of promotion when she came back. In 
fact, it may be questioned whether 
any woman except a mother is alto- 
gether competent to serve in the re- 
sponsible position of physical direc- 
tor to girls of the high school age. 
In France a woman teacher under 
such circumstances is allowed a 
month’s pay, and in Great Britain 
and Australia the Government con- 
tributes to the support of working 
mothers. 

But this latest action of the New 
York Board of Education is what 
might have been expected from its 
previous treatment of the thousands 
of women who are at its mercy. It 
denied them equal pay for equal work 
until the women teachers organized 
in their own defense and by bringing 
political pressure to bear secured 
their pecuniary rights. Then the 
board discharged teachers for marry- 
ing—the women, mind you, not the 
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men—but after a long fight in the 
courts the women teachers secured 
their right to marriage. Now they 
have to make another fight if they 
are not to be deprived of the most 
important of all woman’s rights, the 
right to maternity. The Women Law- 
yers’ Club of New York is already 
preparing to take the Edgell case into 
the courts. 

To readers in our western States 
this exposure of the treatment of 
women in New York will seem almost 
incredible. For their benefit we must 
explain first that the women in this 
city have no vote, even on school mat- 
ters. Second, a large part of the popu- 
lation consists of immigrants from 
European countries where women are 
still regarded as inferior beings, 
having no rights that a man is 
bound to respect. No one who knows 
the history of THE INDEPENDENT will 
accuse it of race prejudice, yet it is 
necessary to admit that the wave of 
recent immigration has brought with 
it the Oriental conception of woman’s 
status. A man whose religion requires 
him every morning to thank God that 
he was not born a woman is likely to 
treat women so that they will wish 
they had been born men. We must 
not shut our eyes to the fact that in 
the future the Christian conception 
of womanhood is not to be main- 
tained in this country without a 
struggle. 


The Resurrection of the Body 


In one of Erasmus’s “Colloquies” 
the questions and answers are over 
the Apostles’ Creed, so called, and, at 
last the questioner comes to the 
article of the Creed which in the 
original is “the Resurrection of the 
Flesh,” but which we usually have 
softened into “the Resurrection of 
the Body,” tho it means the same 
thing. It proceeds as follows: 

Do you believe in the future Resurrec- 
tion of the Flesh? 

It would be vain to believe the other 


things, if I did not believe this, the chief 
of all. 


What do you mean when you speak of 
Flesh? 
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The human body, animated with a human 
soul. 

Will every soul receive its own body 
which it left at death? 

The very same, from which it departed. 
For in the Creed as given by Cyprian it 
says “this flesh.” 

But how can it be that the body, so many 
times transmuted from one form to another 
can be restored the same body? 

He who can create whatsoever he pleases 
out of nothing, can it be hard for him to 
restore to its original nature that which 
has but changed its form? 

I have no concern to ask how it is done. 
It is enough for me that he has promised 
it who is so true that he cannot lie, so 
powerful that whatever he chooses he can 
do with a nod. 

But what need will there then be of the 
body? 

That the whole man may be glorified with 
Christ, who here suffered with Christ. 

All this is a beautiful and facile 
faith. It takes the words quite too 
easily. It rests everything on the 
power of God. It is harder for us, in 
these days of science, to believe quite 
so readily what seems unreasonable, 
and on the authority of a creed which 
the Apostles never heard. 

We prefer to talk of the spiritual 
body, which is not the body of this 
flesh. It is the spiritual body which 
will arise, that is, will survive; and 
the spiritual body is the soul immor- 
tal. We do not understand any other 
body. So we interpret Paul. And in 
the assurance of the eternal life with 
Christ we rest on His promise, “This 
~~ shalt thou be with me in Para- 

ise.” 


The Soilure of Good Names 


Last week the son of the author of 
the Scarlet Letter was sent to prison 
for a year and a day. Also the son of 
the discoverer of ether was sent to 
prison for a year @nd a day. The 
bearer of the famous name of Josiah 
Quincy, himself highly honored, was 
acquitted of fraudulent intent in the 
frauds of which Julian Hawthorne 
and William J. Morton had been 
guilty. They had been engaged in ex- 
ploiting thru the mails some Cana- 
dian mines whose value had never 
been proved, seeking buyers by false 
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claims from teachers and others of 
moderate means. It was their names 
that gave them credit, their own fair 
names and the more illustrious names 
of their fathers. : 

It is not rarely that a man who has 
acquired credit and reputation ruins 
his own good name by some act of 
fraud or passion. It is much rarer 
that the case appears of one who 
soils the good name of a distinguished 
father. This is a case unparalleled 
that three names, borne by men 
among the most famous in our 
annals, should have been so foully 
soiled by their sons. It calls to mind 
the obligation resting on those of less 
famous lineage to add to the ordinary 
restraints of duty that of honoring 
by a worthy life their fathers and 
mothers who have transmitted to 
them a name unsoiled. 


Merit and the Offices 


Mr. Wilson’s course thus far with 
respect tothe offices has not been 
wholly satisfactory to many in his 
party, but it has been distinctly cred- 
itable to himself. It will be recalled 
that a majority of the Democrats in 
the House voted to annul the execu- 
tive order by which Mr. Taft placed 
36,000 fourth class postmasters in 
the classified service and under the 
merit rules. They would like to hear 
that Mr. Wilson intends to revoke 
that order, but he will not do it. Tak- 
ing up the list of Taft nominations, 
action upon which had been prevented 
by the Democrats in the Senate, he 
promptly renominated Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner Edgar E. 
Clark, a Republican, whose term had 
expired, and Dr. Charles P. Neill, 
Commissioner of Labor, who had 
much good service to his credit. Mr. 
Clark has since been made chairman 
of the Commission. Dr. Neill’s nomi- 
nation has not yet been confirmed, 
owing to the oppos‘tion of two or 
three Southern Senators who com- 
plain because the Commissioner, in 
the performance of his duty, made 
an inqu‘ry and submitted a report 
concerning the employment of chil- 
dren and women in Southern cotton 
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mills. The vacancy in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was filled by 
promotion for merit, the new Com- 
missioner, Mr. Marble, having been 
the Commission’s secretary. Promo- 
tion after years of excellent service 
made Dr. Galloway Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

The President has let it be known 
that postmasters and collectors hold- 
ing office by Presidential appointment 
will not be disturbed before the ex- 
piration of what are regarded as 
their terms. His Postmaster General, 
Mr. Burleson, says that all postmas- 
ters should be under the merit rules: 

I would like to see the Post Office De- 
partment taken out of politics, and post- 
masters of the first, second and third 
classes, as well as those of the fourth class, 
put in office only after they have passed a 
rigid civil service examination. 


It is understood that these are the 
views of his chief, and that Mr. Wil- 
son is inclined to follow Mr. Taft in 
asking for legislation that would sub- 
ject all postmasters, collectors and 
marshals to the requirements of the 
merit system. A few years ago he 
said in one of his books: 

One of the conditions precedent to any 
real and lasting reform of the civil service, 
in a country whose public service is molded 
by the conditions of self-government, is the 
drawing of a sharp line of distinction be- 
tween those offices which are political and 
those which are non-political. The strictest 
rules of business discipline, of merit tenure, 
and of earned promotion, must control 
every office whose incumbent has naught 
to do with choosing between policies; but 
no rules except the choice of parties can or 
should make and unmake, reward or pun- 
ish, those officers whose privilege it is to 
fix upon the political purposes which admin- 
istration shall be made to serve. The latter 
are not many under any form of govern- 
ment. 

Office-seekers in Washington have 
already discovered that there are not 
many, and it appears to be the pur- 
pose of the President and his Cabinet 
to select them with care. We notice 
that the new Attorney-General has 
retained four of his predecessor’s as- 
sistants. 

While Mr. Burleson thinks that all 
postmasters should be on the classi- 
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fied list, and, of course, does not ask 
for revocation of the order by which 
Mr. Taft placed 36,000 fourth class 
postmasters there, he also thinks that 
these 36,000 ought not to be “covered 
into” the classified and protected 
service without being required to 
prove their fitness by undergoing ex- 
amination. He believes, and probably 
it is true, that many of them, political 
appointees, are not eminently quali- 
fied for the performance of their 
duties. He would have them subjected 
to examination, under the civil serv- 
ice rules, and thus would weed out 
the inefficient. Their places would be 
vacant, it is true, but political influ- 
ence would not fill them. Their suc- 
cessors would be selected by competi- 
tive examination, and might be Re- 
publicans. We see no reasonable ob- 
jection to the course he has in mind, 
provided that all the proposed exam- 
inations are properly conducted and 
the selections justly made. The pro- 
ceedings would be in harmony with 
the governing principle of civil serv- 
ice reform. It is one thing to place 
36,000 offices under the merit rules, 
and quite another thing to give the 
protection of these rules to the 36,000 
persons who, without examination, 
hold these offices. 


Farm Co-operation 


Farmers’ organizations of a co- 
operative sort are not a novelty in 
this country, altho just now they are 
greatly on the increase, and it is a 
problem whether they will not be able 
to cover a whole field of farm labor 
and market and finance. Our fathers 
built codperatively and did their har- 
vesting by united labor. About the 
middle of the last century coépera- 
tion got hold of cheese production 
and butter making and then the mar- 
ket of dairy products as well as their 
production. The development of farm 
implements brought it about that a 
single mowing machine or a single 
harvester did the work of half a 
dozen or more farms. Threshing and 
a few other farm needs were also 
accomplished as a neighborhood busi- 
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ness by the farmers and their 
families. 

Just now warehousing is getting to 
be a matter of special importance to 
the farmer. At Ravenna, Ohio, a 
large warehouse has been built for the 
use of a large neighborhood, the 
owner getting 4 per cent for the use 
of his building, and he pays the taxes. 
The membership consists of four hun- 
dred operative farmers, each one 
owning stock if he chooses, but each 
one having but a single vote. The con- 
cern pays no dividends, and no sala- 
ries or commissions, except to a store- 
keeper, a manager and a helper. The 
stockholders get their dividends by 
buying at reduced cost and selling at 
full market prices. The Massachu- 
setts Patrons are a well known co- 
éperative association, handling in a 
single year some two thousand car- 
loads of produce and saving over ten 
thousand dollars on the purchases. A 
Coéperative Dairying Association is 
reported in Maine, with expenditures 
of $1,650,000, covered by receipts of 
over three millions. 

The Fruit Growers’ Association of 
Washington has several hundred 
members, shipping last year over 
sixty thousand crates of raspberries 
and thirty thousand of blackberries, 
and owning a large canning estab- 
lishment, where all surplus products 
are profitably used up. Codperative 
stores have not been a general suc- 
cess in the United States, but from 
Houlton, Me., we hear that the grange 
store and grist mill do a business of 
nearly two hundred thousand a year. 
We hear of only two or three farmers’ 
codperative banks, one of which pays 
an annual dividend of 30 per cent 
and is otherwise flourishing. 

Intensive farming makes it desir- 
able to establish a close relation be- 
tween producer and consumer, and 
wherever this can be created codpera- 
tion is of little importance. It is 
where truck or fruit or grain must be 
shipped to a distant market that the 
American farmer feels the need of as- 
sociated effort. Yet the coopera- 
tive associations in France and Bel- 
gium look more to the establishment 
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of small societies that shall lessen the 
cost of living. Among these societies 
relief funds and insurance against ill- 
ness and against forced non-employ- 
ment are supplied. They have union 
arrangements with doctors for their 
services on a commission basis. 

It is, however, the direct relation 
of producers and consumers that is 
of most importance in its effect on 
high prices and cost of living. Every 
State should provide in its Constitu- 
tion, as New York has done, to pre- 
vent local legislation that shall keep 
apart those who have the best goods 
to sell and those who desire to buy. 
Grocery stuff is rarely made up of 
new sorts of peas, beans and so 
forth, because the old sorts sell just 
as well and make less confusion. The 
producer who sells directly to his 
consumers can explain to them the 
progress in horticulture. They will 
understand something of what is go- 
ing on in the way of producing new 
fruits and vegetables. They will 
learn how to buy the best, as well as 
the freshest. This method provides 
good goods, because the consumer 
can go direct to the seller for com- 
pensation. The middleman naturally 
cares only for that which will show 
best and sell quickest. His blackber- 
ries are all Lawtons and his peas are 
all Telegraph, altho there may be a 
half dozen sorts. 

The proposition of the president 
of the National Housewives’ League 
is to use the new parcels post to fur- 
ther this sort of cooperation. Mrs. 
Heath’s plan is to eliminate the mid- 
dleman altogether. She thinks that 
apples, fresh eggs and country but- 
ter can just as well come direct from 
the farm to the housewife, and with 
much more satisfaction to both par- 
ties. She would create a registry 
commitee, a committee that shall 
keep a list of all farmers within a 
fifty-mile zone. All housekeepers in- 
side this zone will be allowed to avail 
themselves of an opportunity to ob- 
tain fresh produce. Consumers will 
get the freshest of food, directly out 
of the orchards and gardens, at lower 
prices than they are now paying, 
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while the producers are made happy 
with just prices for best material. 
The plan is not far from ideal, and it 
seems to be quite workable. 


United Against Social Vice 


Not the Republican nor the Demo- 
cratic platform, not the Progressive 
nor the Socialist, with all their 
searchings for social evils which they 
would condemn, contained one plank 
which condemned or pledged them to 
destroy what is called par infamie 
the social evil. And yet it is the chief 
of all the evils that both infest and 
infect society. It blasts more names, 
it destroys more lives, than does the 
saloon, or the tyranny of predatory 
wealth. Our awaking conscience must 
protect people rather than property ; 
and how shall men and women and 
the unborn generations be better 
protected than by putting an end to 
those foul sinks of corruption, so evil 
that we have been too much ashamed 
to speak of them, but in which so- 
ciety sacrifices the dearest wealth of 
its young womanhood, the strength 
and glory of its young manhood? 
Scripture speaks plainly of the house 
and its ways that lead down to Hell; 
but we have shut our eyes against 
what it was too indecent to look 
upon, too foul to fight. 


But the public conscience, too long 
stupefied, is suddenly awakening. 
More than a dozen States, and soon 
it will be, or should be, forty-eight 
States, have appointed commissions 
which will thoroly investigate the 
brothel system of our cities, and laws 
will follow which must not have for 
their purpose to regulate, but to anni- 
hilate, this awful evil. To do this is 
women’s work, for women are the 
victims; it is men’s work also, for 
men are the tempters, the criminals, 
and also the sufferers. It is not 
enough to say that the evil has al- 
ways existed and that it is of no use 
to try to destroy it; that the parade 
of vice must be cloaked in simulated 
decency, or that white slaves must 
not be transported across State lines, 
or that the traffic must be segregated 
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in certain streets, or that medical in- 
spection must protect patrons from 
that disease which affrighted Europe 
when at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, under the name of the morbus 
Hispanicus, in only four years it 
blackened its broad track from Ma- 
drid to Rome, and which now wrecks 
tenfold more lives than does the black 
plague or the white. As we fight the 
saloon, and with manifold reasons, 
so should we fight the public brothel, 
in the name of pure womanhood and 
pure manhood, in the protection of 
marriage, of family life, of our sons 
and our daughters. 

Nor let it be said that it cannot be 
done, that the evil is inherent in 
human nature, has always existed 
and everywhere. That is not true. 
Human nature does not require it; 
human nature requires marriage, 
honorable marriage, not harlotry. 
There are in this country tens of 
thousands of towns and villages 
which would scorn to harbor a nest 
of commercialized vice. These resorts 
are the shame of cities, and are no 
more needed there than in the coun- 
try districts. 

We trust that the commissions will 
agree to urge laws for a minimum 
wage for girls in factories and shops. 
That is something, but it is only a 
palliative. It removes somewhat one 
temptation from those more easily 
tempted. What is needed is absolute 
suppression, laws that will forbid and 
pursue the evil, while merciful pro- 
vision shall be tenderly made for the 
present victims of the traffic. In a 
number of our cities the brothels have 
been closed, and it can be done every- 
where if the public conscience will 
demand it. It will be difficult, it will 
require persistent work and an hon- 
est and faithful police. But it can be 
done. The saloons may find honest de- 
fenders; the brothel can find none. 
The only arguments for its permis- 
sion are cowardice and weakness. We 
appeal to the conscience, even to the 
self-interest of good men and women 
to enact and execute laws which will 
do more to purify society and save 
the bodies and souls of our people 
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than any other reform that can be 
named. Why have we neglected it so 
rom Let every State take up the 
task. . 


Steel and the Panic 


In a recent issue of a paper called 
The National Herald, published in 
Philadelphia, there is a long article, 
signed by Christopher Gallagher 
(vice-president of the company that 
owns the paper), in the course of 
which we find the following: 

Every thinking man knows that Morgan, 
Perkins, Rockefeller, Frick and other mil- 
lionaires associated with them may start a 
panic any time or day that they make up 
their mind so to do, just as they did in 1907. 
Morgan and his associates wanted posses- 
sion of the Tennessee Coal and Iron plant. 
Morgan got the Tennessee Coal and Iron 
Company merged into the United States 
Steel Corporation, it being the only com- 
petitor that the Steel Trust had. 

This remark that the Tennessee 
Coal and Iron Company was the Steel 
Corporation’s only competitor will be 
news to Mr. Schwab, of the Bethle- 
hem Company, to the Republic Com- 
pany, the Lackawanna, and other 
concerns commonly believed to be en- 
gaged in the manufacture of iron and 
steel. Mr. Roosevelt showed,- some 
months ago, that the Steel Corpora- 
tion, just before the purchase of the 
Tennessee company, had about 58 per 
cent of the industry’s output. This 
purchase, he said, added only 2 per 
cent. We do not know that the accu- 
racy of his statement has been ques- 
tioned. 

The assertion that the purchased 
company was the Steel Corporation’s 
only competitor is as far from the 
truth as the accompanying assertion 
that the panic of 1907 was made by 
a few men for their own profit. 


Dangerous Easter Teaching 


When we lately criticised the anti- 
quated theologic teaching of the Sun- 
day School Times we had no expecta- 
tion or wish to return to it again; 
but the last issue received, with its 
Easter teachings, compels us to offer 


one more warning. 
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This is an Easter issue, and it con- 
tains a long editorial entitled “What 
May We Know of the Resurrection 
Body?” That is not a practical sub- 
ject for the teaching of Sunday school 
children.- It does not make children 
or grown people any better to discuss 
the unattainable. But it is the harm- 
ful positive teaching to which we ob- 
ject. The editorial positively declares 
as the literal teaching of the Bible, 
to be taught in Sunday schools, that 
the resurrection body is the same 
physical body of flesh and blood that 
will be raised. It says, “The body is 
the only part of them that can be 
raised from the dead” ; “God redeems 
and changes mortal flesh and blood 
into a spiritual body that can inherit 
the kingdom.” More than this, “God 
jealously safeguards from the power 
of Satan the flesh and blood of his 
children in Christ; He recovers it 
from Satan’s temporary death-power 
by the glorious resurrection change 
of the body”; and so on at length. 
This, with Satan’s control of the 
body, is the most extreme teaching of 
literalism, imposed on young people 
and their teachers as the word of 
God. If we are to take the language 
of the Bible so literally we might as 
well go to that other extreme which 
says that the resurrection body must 
be made of bones, because we are told 


that flesh and blood cannot inherit 


the kingdom of God. 

This literalism suggests that the 
editorship has past over into the 
hands of those few extremists who 
hold to the personal second coming of 
our Lord to earth to renew all things. 
And the next article, by Professor 
Erdman,,. substantiates the suspicion. 
His _title is “When Christ Comes 
Again.” and it begins by saying that 
“Our Easter hone centers in the re- 
turn of our Lord,” which is not true: 


This coming, of which his resurrection 
makes us sure, is as real and definite and 
literal as was his appearance to Mary or to 
Peter, or to the disciples in the upper room, 
when he ate and drank with them. . 
By the coming of Christ, we do not mean 
his spiritual presence by which we are now 
cheered, nor his providence by which we 
are protected, nor death by which we are 
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summoned into his presence; but we mean 
his personal, glorious, visible return, when 
he comes with the clouds of heaven, when 
he appears “a second time,” when “every 
eye shall see him,” when this earth which 
has been shadowed by his cross will be illu- 
mined with the glory of his throne. 


Then he will have a “throne,” liter- 
ally, in Jerusalem, we suppose. The 
writer proceeds to give the Sunday 
schools further information. All the 
blessed dead of our ancestors will 
arise with their bodies transformed 
—for at present they are only naked 
souls—and will live here on earth 
with those of us who survive; and a 
similar transformation will affect 
those then living. Then will Christ 
reign over all the earth. But when 
will he come? Dr. Erdman does not 
know. All he knows is that first the 
gospel must “be preached in all the 
world for a witness,” and therefore 
we should hasten the preaching of it 
everywhere, in order to hasten 
Christ’s appearing. 

This is not the teaching of the 
Christian Church. It is the teaching 
of a small fraction of it, a fraction 
which never learns. We suppose it is 
what Prof. Charles R. Erdman has 
taught in Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, but we guess not the teaching 
of the rest of the faculty. 


Annulling a Marriage 


It is reported from Paris that in 
his second application to the Rota, 
the papal tribunal which has charge 
of marital matters, Count Boni de 
Castellane has succeeded in securing 
the annulment of his marriage to 
Anna Gould, on the ground that be- 
fore the marriage she did not ac- 
cept the indissolubility of Christian 
marriage. It would appear that his 
first application failed because he did 
not present to. the Rota sufficient 
grounds for the annulment of the 
marriage, and that he has now 
amended his claim accordingly. The 
Roman Church is very unwilling to 
allow divorce. but has various 
grounds for declaring that a marriage 
was not valid and can be annulled. 

It would appear from the circum- 
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stances that the Count de Castellane 
and the Prince de Sagan and his wife 
are in agreement in this case. The 
next step will be to have the Rota 
declare the legitimacy of her children 
by the Count de Castellane, notwith- 
standing that the marriage was in- 
valid; and, then, the annulment of the 
previous marriage allows her to be 
married in the Catholic Church to her 
present husband, the Prince de 
Sagan, and that will legitimatize in 
the eyes of the Church her son by 
him, now four years old. Such are the 
intricacies when the Church claims 
to have control of marriage at the 
same time that the State does, and 
the two conflict, marriage valid by 
civil law and invalid by ecclesiastical 
law. 


The Mexican Outlook 


General Huerta seized the power, 
killed President Madero and his 
brother, and made haste to delare to 
the United States and the world that 
an era of peace and quietness had 
begun in Mexico. He was wrong. We 
heard him and, while we hated his 
way, we hoped for submission to the 
strong arm. But we were mistaken. 
The new President Dictator is beset 
behind and before, in the north and 
in the south, and poor Mexico is in 
arms everywhere. We have read late- 


ly a defense of the sort of education 


and culture which has come to Mex- 
ico during these centuries; but, if by 
their fruits ye shall know them, it has 
been very bad, as contrasted with the 
sort which came to the eastern shore 
of the United States from Great 
Britain. 

What next? It is very doubtful if 
President Huerta can succeed in hold- 
ing the rebel States. Particularly the 
northern States of Sonora, Chihua- 
hua and Coahuila, which border on 
our States of Arizona, New Mexico 
and Texas, as setting up a govern- 
ment of their own and inviting the 
adjoining Mexican States to join 
them, apparently with the view of 
secession, independence. And the at- 
tempt would stand a good chance of 
success. Southern Mexico has no such 
means of coercing them as the North- 
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ern States had of coercing the South 
in its attempt for a new confederacy. 

But what would that mean? It 
would not be likely to mean war with 
the United States. We should have no 
occasion to intervene. Yet the destiny 
which led Texas to seek annexation to 
the United States would probably fol- 
low the new Mexican republic. The 
fighting would be on Mexican soil, 
between Mexicans; and then would 
follow the inevitable; the apple 
would drop. We should not seek it, 
neither would we decline it. It would 
be a burden, a responsibility, but a 
great blessing to the ceded territory, 
whether received as Territories or 
States. It would give them peace and 
prosperity. There is an immense 
amount of American capital there 
now, with many thousands of Ameri- 
can citizens, and the new relation 
would do for that magnificent region 
what has been done since 1849 to the 
territory then ceded. 

This is speculation, but the move- 
ment has started in that way. and 
there will be many who will wish it 
and be ready to nay for it; and it is 
well to hold the contingency in mind. 


Orthographic Beauty 


The one comovlaint broucht against 
efforts to rectifv the crookedness in 
the spelling of the English lancuave 
is that any chance is ugly. The old 
and familiar svelline. with all its use- 
less and misvlaced letters, has been 
Jearned with such labor and we are 
so used to it. that it is thought beau- 
tiful; a sort of discord in music, by 
contrast to hiehten the melody. 

But is this our crooked orthoe- 
raphy, better called scoliocraphy 
(crooked, not straicht. writing), 
reallv. essentiallv. heautiful? Can it 
be denied that the gh in ought, 
auaht. mioht. riaht is ugly? It is ugly 
because it is useless. A weed in a 
garden is ugly because it is a plant, 
in itself fair enough. but ugly because 
in the wrong place. Dirt is matter in 
the wrone¢ place. The gh in riaht are 
letters in the wrong place. Equally 
the letter w in wrong is in the wrong 
place. It is superfluous, like a rag- 
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weed in a rose- We do not mean 
to say that in itself a rag-weed is 
ugly, for it is not, nor that the letter 
g is formatively ugly, or ugly in the 
right place. It is not. Its upper half is 
as beautiful as any shape in nature 
or art, a circle, or a circle flattened a 
bit, no less beautiful and its monot- 
ony freshened by its varying curva- 
ture; and the lower portion, a noose, 
as graceful as a pig’s tail. But put it 
in ought, where it ought not to be, 
and it is as needless, as mischievous 
as a sliver in a lady’s fair finger and 
requires surgery. 

And yet there are those who de- 
light in the excrescence. A wife learns 
to love the wen on her husband’s 
face. Oliver Cromwell bade the 
painter not to fail to perpetuate the 
wart on his cheek, and there are 
those, perhaps, who would miss the 
goitre on a friend’s neck. Neverthe- 
less the human body is not adorned by 
such aberrations from pure simplic- 
ity, and is more beautiful without 
them; and a clean word, purified of 
the letters that choke it, spelt after 
the predominating rules that indi- 
cate English pronunciation, loses 
ugliness, gains real beauty. Rite is 
more beautiful than right, taut than 
taught. It is the long perverted cus- 
tom of evil that cannot see it. To the 
child the useless gh has a hideous 
mien, but seen too oft he learns first 
to endure it, and some, unfortu- 
nately, learn to embrace it. The 
weakness, the folly of it, is that of 
the inebriate who clings to the cups 
that are sapping his strength and 
starving his children. 


Reforming the British Constitution 


The present British Ministry has 
carried thru the Liberal House of 
Commons wonderful reforms, but of 
them all that which is now proposed, 
and which is likely to be achieved 
before the term of this Parliament 
expires, is the most radical, the most 
amazing. Other reforms have been 
amendments, serious amendments to 
what is called the British Constitu- 
tion, but this is more than amend- 
ment, it makes really a new Consti- 
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tution. The very proposal of it, with 
the assurance that it will be accom- 
plished within three years, marks an 
epoch in the history of the British 
nation, a change from the govern- 
ment by a limited aristocracy, under 
a fictitious monarchy, to a genuine 
and complete government by the 
democracy. 

The British Government, taunted 
by the Conservative opposition be- 
cause they have put thru the Irish 
home rule bill and the Welsh dises- 
tablishment bill before reforming the 
House of Lords, has answered by de- 
claring that a bill will be speedily 
presented to reform the House of 
Lords so drastically that there will 
be left in it no vestige of hereditary 
right. Every member will be elected 
by the people. It had been proposed 
by the more politic of the lords, by 
such men as Lord Rosebery, that the 
lords should elect a number of their 
members, say two or three hundred, 
who, with others elected or appoint- 
ed, should constitute the second 
chamber. But the Cabinet and the 
Commons will have not one of them. 
They must all go, lord and lord 
bishop. Not one shall be in the re- 
formed house except as he is elected 
like any commoner. They shall all be 
turned out, and come back only as 
Mr. Jones or .Mr. Smith comes. 

This we say is a stupendous revo- 
lution, but it is not so daring as it 
looks. It is good politics as well as 
good statesmanship. The Conserva- 
tive party has been catching at every 
device to secure some sort of a defeat 
of the ministry and compel resigna- 
tion and a new election, in hopes to 
prevent the final enactment, within 
the stipulated period of two years, of 
the two bills, home rule and Welsh 
disestablishment. It might be possible 
that a new election would give the 
government to the Conservatives. 
But with this bill for the reform of 
the House of Lords on the docket, 
that would be the chief question on 
which the people would give a man- 
date; the others would be secondary. 
But we believe that the radical re- 
form of the House of Lords would 
be overwhelmingly popular. It would 
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carry everything else with the elec- 
torate. 

What would remain? Only titles, 
nothing more. Even the King is but 
a title, and so would be princes and 
dukes and all the rest down to barons, 
just ornamental prefixes that mean 
nothing, only a little faded, moth- 
eaten tapestry of dignity that has 
past its day. This is the age of the 
masses, no longer of the classes. And 
it is well that the people rule and 
privilege passes. But it is glorious to 
live in this day and see the revolu- 
tion culminate which has courage to 
trust the prophetic word that vox 
populi will be vox Dei. 


Candidates for a Hunger Strike 


The English suffragets are waxing 
crazier and crazier. They have blown 
up Lloyd George’s summer home, and 
threaten even worse outrages. They 
are cultivating a very dangerous 
mob-madness. All England is in ter- 
ror of attacks on the King and his 
family and all sorts of crimes per- 
petrated on the plea of justice to 
women. Mrs. Pankhurst and her 
vixen daughter as leaders threaten 
_ fire and dynamite as well as hammer 
and stones, and express wonder that 
they have thus far used such mild 
measures. They need to be secluded 
from public mischief. 

To be sure, they threaten that if 
imprisoned they will indulge them- 
selves in the hunger-strike. But there 
is one way to get over that—they can 
be expatriated to some country, like 
Finland, where female suffrage is al- 
ready achieved, or to New Zealand, 
where they can be permanently de- 
tained, and not allowed to escape. It 
is a monomania; they seem to be 
crazy on no other subject; and if in a 
land where there is nothing to excite 
their mania it may be that they will 
recover their reason. Or, possibly, 
there may be some spacious buildings 
and enclosed grounds in England or 
Scotland, or the Orkneys, or some 
sanitarium for lunatics, where they 
could roam about as if not in prison, 
and where food would be within 
reach, and where they would he 
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tempted, even under a hunger-strike, 
to pick up food®*“unbeknownst” to 
themselves. 


The Canadian Battleships 


- There may be a considerable ad- 
mixture of party politics in the long- 
drawn-out debate at Ottawa which 
began on March 3 over Mr. Borden’s 
policy of contributing three battle- 
ships to the British navy. The Liberal 
opposition is, nevertheless, acting 
under the conviction that this policy 
is being put thru Parliament against 
the will of the majority of the Cana- 
dian people. The reasoning and argu- 
ments of the Liberals are practically 
unanswerable, and the Government 
majority is meeting them merely 
with silence, or with perfunctory 
speeches without any spark of en- 
thusiasm or conviction. 

The Borden Government came into 
power in September, 1911, as a result 
of a general election held on the ques- 
tion of reciprocity with the United 
States—an election which, by the 
way, was forced upon the country by 
obstructive tactics in Parliament em- 
ployed by the Conservatives to block 
the reciprocity bill. It was then un- 
derstood that there would be a refer- 
endum on the navy question before 
any policy should be adopted, the only 
naval policy hitherto discussed hav- 
ing been Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s plan 
of forming a Canadian navy, to be — 
owned, manned and operated by 
Canadians. Mr. Borden’s plan of a 
cash contribution to be spent on war- 
ships built in Great Britain and 
handed over absolutely to the British 
Admiralty had never been heard of, 
and the policy in many respects runs 
counter to Canadian ideals and tradi- 
tions, and to the growing self-con- 
sciousness of Canada as a nation. In 
1896, the change of government from 
Conservative to Liberal was preceded 
by systematic obstruction in Parlia- 
ment. The House of Commons sat 
continuously for a week debating the 
Manitoba school bill, which was de- 
signed to coerce Manitoba into sup- 
porting Roman Catholic schools with 
public money. The Liberals were in 
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power from 1896 to 1911, when Con- 
servative obstruction forced on a gen- 
eral election, and these two prece- 
dents may again be followed in 1913 
—obstruction forcing a general elec- 
tion, and this followed by a change 
in government. 


In Praise of Reading 


Said old Royer-Collard to young 
Alfred de Vigny: “I don’t read any 
more: I. reread.” Frederic Harrison 
quotes these words, confesses that he, 
too, has reacht “that tranquil time 
of life,” but gives us no such impres- 
sion of petrification. True, he tells us 
that hard workers, and even versatile 
writers, in their prime, use books, 
refer to books, more often than they 
read them from cover to cover. Yet in 
the very volume we are quoting, 
Among My Books, there is plenty of 
evidence that Positivism’s Grand Old 
Man has read widely and well. 

“How I pity the restless people 
who want the last book out,” Mr. 
Harrison exclaims of those who 
worry till they can get sight of some 
ephemeral tale that they will forget 
the very name of tomorrow. “These 
Danaids are for ever doomed to fill 
their little pitchers with a stream of 
printer’s ink which runs out at the 
bottom, and a dull and unwholesome 
fluid it is.” We do not agree with all 
the critical opinions exprest in Fred- 
eric Harrison’s chat Among My Books, 
but this supplement to his earlier 
Autobiographic Memoirs would de- 
serve general attention if only for a 
single paragraph exhorting those 
who rush after new books as new 
books to turn toward the literature 
that is almost always at hand in half 
a dozen editions, new and old: 

What pure drafts, fresh from the Pierian 
spring, are all the while at hand, if they 
would but open the poor old standard 
books, as they call them, of which they know 
nothing but the name. These prodigals are 
fain to fill themselves with husks that the 
swine eat, when they should arise and go 
home to sup off fatted calf. 

As a guide to some of the best 
slices of this Fatted Calf, books out 
of several literatures, in the original 
and in English translation, Mr. Har- 
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rison’s essays will be valued highly 
by those who seek direction on the 
road to wisdom. 


In Brief 


The Isle of Pines is Cuban territory, an 
island close to Cuba on the south which is 
occupied almost wholly by Americans. When 
we recognized Cuban independence, instead 
of holding the island as we did Porto Rico, 
and as we might properly have done, the 
people of the Isle of Pines begged us to 
retain it as American, but we decided that 
it properly belonged to Cuba. Now they 
again ask us to negotiate for its acquisition, 
and we don’t wonder that they do so. No 
great patriotism can be developed by be- 
longing to Cuba. But this request is bitterly 
resented in Cuba, and the demand is made 
that the Cuban Government should treat the 
petitioners as guilty of treason. We under- 
stand treason to mean the making of war 
against the established government, which 
they have not ‘done. We cannot imagine that 
if people in Maine or Michigan should re- 
quest that those States be annext to Can- 
ada any one would call it treason. At worst 
it would be unpatriotic. 


Fifty years ago Joseph E. Roy, D.D., 
was the weekly correspondent from Chi- 
cago of THE INDEPENDENT. Fifty years ago 
he and Dr. G. S. F. Savage organized the 
Congregational Church of Oak Park, IIl., 
then a hopeful suburb of Chicago, now it- 
self a city. There were but four members 
of the new church, of three different de- . 
nominations, and the council that recog- 
nized the new church consisted of but the 
two members, .Dr. Roy and Dr. Savage. 
The church now has a thousand members, 
under the pastorate of Dr. William E. Bar- 
ton. Dr. Savage still lives, but Dr. Roy died 
six years ago. The fiftieth anniversary of 
the church just celebrated gave the record 
of many daughter churches and of wide 
service for education and religion in which 
the present pastor has borne a-distinguished 
part. 


They do things better in France. Why in 
Italy should the King and his Cabinet med- 
dle with the Pope’s appointment of an 
archbishop for Genoa? The Pope appointed 
Mgr. Caron, but when he went to take the 
office and residence the civil powers refused 
to give him the exequatur, with the palace 
and subvention attached to the office. The 
Pontiff might have then submitted another 
appointment which the Government might 
accept, but he would not. Neither side 
would yield. Then a Genoese deputation vis- 
ited Rome and promised to provide a house 
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and salary for Mgr. Caron if the Pope 
would allow it; but he refused because it 
would tend to increase the tension between 
Church and State. Better, as in France and 
here, keep the two separate. 


The President’s statement, issued for 
thoughtful reading in a few republics north 
and south of the Isthmus, ought not to 
alarm those republics, but it ought to warn 
them that, while we do not wish to meddle 
with their internal affairs, their mainte- 
nance of peaceful governments is a matter 
of much interest to us. What they need is 
to have a good electoral system and then 
obey the voice of the people and support the 
officers elected. There is no threat in the 
President’s language or meaning; and yet 
Mexico and Nicaragua and Cuba should re- 
member that it is to their advantage, and 
ours, that they keep the peace. 


We do not pretend to know whether 
President Wilson will banish wine from his 
official dinners. It is reported that he is in- 
clined to do so, as did President Hayes. A 
possible solution would be for him to ex- 
clude wine except in the case of invitations 
to representatives of foreign countries, who 
would be offended and annoyed by not being 
allowed their usual beverage. That would 
be a special courtesy to them, and is a con- 
cession that might be made, inasmuch as the 
drinking of wine is not a sin in itself, while 
the exclusion of it from other banquets 
would emphasize the principle. 


When such men as Joseph H. Choate, 
Andrew D. White, Oscar S. Straus, Charle- 
magne Tower, all diplomatists, and Charles 
W. Eliot and Nicholas Murray Butler, 
university president, and Elihu Root, Cleve- 
land H. Dodge, Robert S. Woodward and 
Henry S. Pritchett sign the appeal to 
the people in the name of the Carnegie 
Peace Endowment, for the prompt repeal of 
the Canal Tolls law, it is as if the con- 
science of the country had spoken. Let 
President Wilson and Secretary Bryan lis- 
ten; let Congress obey. 


The Jews are strong and rich, and every 
one is ready to defend them in Congress or 
in subordinate legislatures from insult; 
witness the denouncing of the treaty with 
Russia. We presume, therefore, that the 
bill before the New York Legislature for- 
bidding hotels to advertise discrimination 
against guests on account of race, religion 
or color will be enacted. The specification 
of color could not easily be omitted, and it 
is justly included; and it is in the spirit 
of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 


It was a very positive and definite warn- 
ing which Secretary Bryan sent to Cuba, 
telling its President that the act past by 
the Cuban Legislature freeing all prisoners 
ought not to be confirmed by him. Accord- 
ingly he vetoed it. Secretary Bryan’s notice 
was not a piece of bullying of a weak na- 
tion, but was a kindly act, for the protec- 
tion and peace of the island. The second 
thought of Cuba is so interpreting it. It 
might save us from being compelled by dis- 
turbances to end autonomy by annexing the 
island. 


‘ Germany balks at the increase of the 
army at the expense by immediate tax of 
$250,000,000, with a recurring tax of 
$50,000,000 more. Saxony leads the opposi- 
tion, with the Bourse and banks in a panic 
over the matter. Meanwhile in France there 
has arisen a similar opposition to the new 
imposition of both taxes and time of service, 
the universities joining with the Socialists. 
We may hope that it may prove this time 
that the war demons have overreached 
themselves. 


We should not get up a condition of 
fright if a sporadic case of leprosy occurs. 
The English health authorities have refused 
to provide a separate hospital for lepers 
on the ground that leprosy is contagious 
only in a low degree, and that intimate con- 
tact is necessary to permit the spread of 
infection. One sisterhood has had charge of 
a leper colony for fifty years, and no sister 
has ever contracted the disease. 


Archbishop Messmer addrest the other 
day the Catholic students of the University 
of Wisconsin on the encyclical against Mod- 
ernism. He made the interesting statement 
that Modernism is not spreading. “It is,” 
said he, “a negligible element in the 
Church; it cuts no figure in the councils of 
the Church, nor is it likely ever again to 
need attention.” The archbishop must be an 
optimist. 


We have said, and still believe, that the 
United States ought before this time to 
have recognized the new republic of China. 
It is intimated that as soon as the elected 
Chinese Parliament meets in a few days, 
the United States will make haste to recog- 
nize China as possessing a stable govern- 
ment. The sooner the better, for China 
needs and deserves our full sympathy. 


The extraordinary discovery of a cham- 
ber in the body of the Sphinx was not made 
by Dr. Reisner, of Harvard University, but 
by some newspaper reporter in the body of 
his own imagination. There is not the 
slightest foundation for the story. 
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| A Pension System for Public Schools 


By Henry S. Pritchett, LL.D., Ph.D. 


[Now that retired college professors and presidents are provided with pensions by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, the question inevitably arises why cannot similar 


provision 


made for the teachers in the public schools, who deserve it quite as much and need 


it even more. Dr. Pritchett, who as president of the Foundation has had more experience than 
anyone else in the administration of such a system, here discusses the desirability of pensions 
for school teachers and outlines a feasible plan for state action. A fuller discussion of this im- 
portant subject will be found in the forthcoming annual report of the Carnegie Foundation.— 


EpirTor. } 


Our educational problem is one 
problem, and if there is a justifica- 
tion for pensions for teachers in the 
colleges, there is a still stronger justi- 
fication for pensions for teachers in 
public schools, where salaries are 
lower, work is harder, and the condi- 
tions of service are in every way 
more difficult. One of the great weak- 
nesses of our public school system 
today lies in the fact that only a small 
number of men‘can be induced to un- 
dertake permanent careers in it. Be- 
fore we can hope for the best results 
in education, we must make a career 
for an ambitious man possible in the 
public schools. To do this, dignity and 
security must be given to the teach- 
er’s calling, and probably no one step 
could be taken which will be more 
influential in inducing able men and 
women to adopt the profession of the 
teacher in the public schools than to 
attach to that vocation the security 
which a pension brings. 

This problem is now before the 
legislatures of many states. It is 
going to be an increasingly insistent 
question. In the presence of such sug- 
gested legislation, the thoughtful leg- 
islator will wish to ask at least four 
questions: (1) Upon what grounds 
are pensions for public school teach- 
ers justified? (2) Assuming that pen- 
sions ought to be paid, who ought to 
pay them? (3) What form of pension 
system would it be fair to adopt, hav- 
ing regard both to the individual 
teacher and to the state? (4) What 
will such a pension system cost the in- 
dividual teacher and what will it cost 
the state? 

When these four questions have 
been answered, a feasible pension 
system for the public school teachers 
of a state will have been described. 





While it is not possible to answer 
these finally for a particular state 
without a thorogoing examination of 
the salaries, ages, and lengths of 
service of the teachers who compose 
the system,-it is nevertheless possible 
to give a general answer, sufficient to 
guide the inquirer in forming a judg- 
ment. The literature of the subject 
is extensive, both in English and in 
German, and the experience already 
gained has demonstrated certain fun- 
damental principles which may be 
considered as settled. I venture, there- 
fore, to outline the following answers 
to these four questions in the light 
of the experience of existing pension 
systems in this country, in England, 
and on the Continent of Europe. 

1. Pensions are justified upon prac- 
tically two grounds: first, those of a 
larger social justice; secondly, as a 
necessary condition to an efficient 
public school system. 

The first of these reasons applies 
in marked measure to pensions like 
that of the teacher. Society, as at 
present organized, desires to get the 
best service it can out of the various 
vocations and callings into which 
men are naturally distributed. In 
some of these callings great prizes 
are to be won, and these serve as in- 
centives for high performance. In 
other callings, like that of the 
teacher, there are no large prizes in 
the way of pecuniary reward (it 
would be a wise thing in society to 
create such). Society desires to obtain 
of the teacher a service quite out of 
proportion to the pay which he re- 
ceives. Intelligence, devotion, high 
character—all are necessary, and the 
state seeks to obtain them at an aver- 
age salary of $500 a year. It is clear 
that, if the state is to receive such 
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service, some protection for old age. 


and disability must be had, if the 
best men and women are to be in- 
duced to enter upon such a calling as 
a life work. 

Secondly, from the standpoint of 
efficiency in organization, whether a 
governmental one or .a business one, 
there must be some means for retir- 
ing, decently and justly, wornout 
servants. In the past we have in most 
cases turned out men and women no 
longer able to teach, but the con- 
science of our time does not permit 
such action. Outworn teachers re- 
main to the direct injury of the pupils 
themselves. As a matter of efficiency, 
some humane method of retirement 
for public school teachers is neces- 
sary. 

These two reasons for the estab- 
lishment of pensions for the teachers 
in state schools are sound and unan- 
swerable. 

2. Three plans for securing protec- 
tion against disability and the weak- 
ness of old age are proposed: a pen- 
sion system borne wholly by the em- 
ployer, a pension system borne wholly 
by the employee, a pension system 
conducted jointly by both employer 
and employee and supported by their 
joint contributions. 

While there are some variations of 
opinion among those who have 
studied the question, the overwhelm- 
ing weight of opinion is in favor of 
the third plan. 

A pension system resting upon the 
contributions of the employer alone 
has many objections, not the least 
being the lack of cooperation and of 
the incentive to thrift which are like- 
ly to be produced by it. 

A system of pensions depending on 
the contributions of employees alone 
amounts practically to a compulsory 
system of saving. In order that the 
benefits may be large enough to form 
a basis for retirement, the contribu- 
tion must be so large as to be prac- 
tically prohibitory. 


The third plan seems to me justi- 


fied not only on the ground of equity, 
but upon the ground of self-interest, 
whether the employer be a corpora- 
tion or a government. All salaries 
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such as teachers’ are relatively low, 
and while the question of a just 
salary must not be confused with the 
equity involved in a relief plan, it 
nevertheless remains true that the 
general equities of service demand 
that a part of the pension of a serv- 
ant be borne by the employer. A state 
still owes to the faithful teacher 
something after it has paid his salary. 
He has been required to regulate his 
life in large measure for the common 
interest. In addition the employer, 
whether a corporation or a state, se- 
cures a higher efficiency by a’ well- 
ordered pension system. Finally, only 
by such joint action can be secured 
the right cooperation between em- 
ployer and employee. On all three 
grounds—the ground of general 
equity, of increased efficiency, of a 
better social cooperation—it is de- 
sirable that a system of pensions rest 
upon the joint contribution of the 
employer and the employee. 

I assume that on the whole it is 
fair for the teacher to bear half the 
cost of the annuity and the state the 
other half. 

3. The form of pension system at 
once just and feasible would involve 
the consideration of many details, but 
at least these general principles may 
be assumed as proven: 


(a) The pension obligation should be 
compulsory upon every teacher who enters 
the service. 

(6) The amount of the contribution 
should be determined by thoro actuarial in- 
vestigation, but each teacher shall form a 
unit, and the annuity which he is to receive 
shall be based upon his own payment plus 
that granted by the state. Such an arrange- 
ment is just and fair, and is capable of 
actuarial computation. Every individual, 
whether he survives, resigns, or dies, thus 
furnishes the basis for the action taken in 
the particular case. 

(c) Contributions levied upon teachers 
who resign or are dismissed must be re- 
turned with a moderate interest—say 3 per 
cent—and similar returns must be made to 
the widows or heirs of those who die. 

(d) A central administration for the pen- 
sions of all public school teachers should be 
provided, constituted of a small commission 
serving without salary, with a paid execu- 
tive who should at the same time be a com- 
petent actuary. — 
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4. The cost of such a pension sys- 
tem to the state or to the individual 
‘can be approximated only after some 
assumption is made as to the amount 
of the pension to be paid in the indi- 
vidual case. In order to arrive at 
some estimate, I assume that the 
teacher is to receive a pension of 50 
per cent of his pay at the time of re- 
tirement, one-half of the pension to 
be provided by his own payments, 
the other half by appropriations from 
-the state treasury. Thus, a teacher in 
the grammar school who receives 
$500 a year, which is somewhat 
higher than the average, would be 
paid at the assumed age of retire- 
ment—say, sixty years—a pension of 
$250, of which his own contributions 
must furnish an amount sufficient to 
supply an annuity of $125, and the 
state the remaining annuity of $125. 
The teacher who enters at: twenty- 
five would need to- pay, in order to 
provide his annuity at sixty, about 
31-2 per cent of his salary—in 
other words, something less than 
$20 a year, which, compounded at 
4 per cent, would take care of 
his half of the annuity. Should 
the teacher die or resign in the 
interval, the state would repay 
his accumulations with interest at 
3 per cent, a process which ought 
to furnish a small profit, but which, 
on the other hand, gives to the teach- 
er’s family a protection which is most 
important and most needed. On ‘the 
whole, therefore, for a pension sys- 
tem which aims simply to retire in- 
dividuals at sixty, the teacher must 
expect to pay a proportion of his 
salary amounting to 31-2 to 6 per 
cent, according to the age at which 
he enters. 

Assuming a school system com- 
parable with that of, let us say, the 
State of Kansas, or the State of Vir- 
ginia, or the State of Iowa, with ap- 
proximately 12,000 school teachers, 
how much would such a system cost 
the state? And what rules should be 
inaugurated at the start which may 
be at once consistent with the secur- 
ity of those who contribute and with 
the dignity and honor of the state? 
for when once the state accepts the 
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contributions of these teachers and 
enters into a contractual relation 
with them, it cannot insert into the 
provisions of its pension system a 
clause reserving the right to amend 
the conditions at will. Assuming a 
constituency of public school teachers 
of a state to number 12,000, and that 
they receive an average salary of 
$500, what would the system ulti- 
mately cost the state, if it paid one- 
half of the pensions which might ac- 
crue under such a simple pension 
scheme as I have assumed, namely, a 
pension system which retired teach- 
ers at sixty years of age upon half- 
pay, the teacher providing one-half 


- of the pension? 


This question is the hardest of all 
to answer. The .wisest actuary can 
make only a guess. The chief uncer- 
tainty arises out of the fact that 
comparatively few teachers remain 
permanently in service to the age of 
sixty. At present the great bulk of 
teachers are women. Many of these 
marry. Others, for one reason or an- 
other, drop out of teaching. The num- 
ber who take their calling seriously 
and who will persist to the end of 
their active life is, of course, increas- 
ing, but any estimate as to the num- 
ber who will ultimately earn pensions 
under such a plan is subject to large 
error. 

In Virginia, for example, the men 
teachers in the calling at the age of 
sixty form about 5 per cent of 
those who started; if there had been 
no retirements, they would be about 
60 per cent. Similarly for women 
teachers, those at the age of sixty 
form about 16 per cent of those who 
started, while had all persisted to 
the age of sixty except those re- 
moved by death, the percentage 
would be 67. As the women teachers 
far outnumber the men, it may be 
said roughly that the fluctuations lie 
between 15 per cent at the present 
time and a possible 65 per cent. The 
statistics for Illinois are quite near 
these. Perhaps the assumption of 40 
per cent, the arithmetical mean of 
these two limits, would be as close an 
approximation to the facts a genera- 
tion hence as could be made. Such a 
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school system of 12,000 teachers at 
an average of $500 and paying pen- 
sions on the basis assumed would, 
therefore, develop a charge upon the 
state treasury of $600,000 a year, 
which is 10 per cent of the salary 
cost, and which probably represents 
approximately the maximum load 
which a state like Kansas or lowa 
would in the course of a generation 
assume in adopting such a system. 
This load would, of course, be greatly 
reduced by advancing the age of re- 
tirement from sixty to sixty-five. 
The form of pension-system here 
assumed is the simplest possible. It 
provides a pension in but one case, 


namely, that of the individual who. 


has come to the age of sixty. It does 
nothing for the teacher who has be- 
come disabled at an earlier period, or 
for the families of those who died. 
Such a provision would, however, take 
care of that main load which affects 
both the question of justice and the 
question of efficiency, and would go 
far to solve the wants which a pen- 
sion system can meet. It will be wise, 
in my judgment, for such systems to 
be formed upon very simple lines, 
and not to attempt to meet every 
individual case, but to provide justly 
for the one or two great sources of 
need which appeal both to our sense 
of justice and to our ideals of effi- 
ciency. 

There is one modification of this 
simple scheme which would add little 
to the expense, but which would cover 
practically all that a pension system 
for public school teachers should at 
this time attempt to do, that is, the 
payment of a proportionate pension 
for a given length of service in case 
of disability. For example, a state 
might well afford to pay, after fifteen 
years of service and of contribution, 
an agreed upon proportionate pension 
to the teacher who had broken down 
in its service. 

These general principles will, I be- 
lieve, be found to cover the essentials 
of a state-wide pension system for 
public school teachers. Such pensions 
undoubtedly are to be paid. Both our 
sense of justice and our ideals of 
efficiency demand it. The danger is 
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that they will be begun under unwise 
and imperfect conceptions, which ul- 
timately will defeat, or at least re- 
tard, as was the case in New South 
Wales, the whole movement. The one 
word which needs to be spoken to any 
association of teachers and to any 
body of legislators who are to deal 
with the question is, to take no step 
without sound actuarial advice, and to 
make use of the rich experience of the 
past which is now available. 

As pension systems become numer-. 
ous it will be desirable to arrange 
some equitable plan for the reciprocal 
exchange of contributions and liabili- 
ties, so that a teacher, transferring 
from a school under one pension sys- 
tem to a school under another system, 
will not lose the accumulated right to 
a provision in old age. 

In the minds of many there will 
still remain the question whether, in 
the light of what the Federal Con- 
gress has done in the matter of Civil 
War pensions, any state government 
can be trusted to control such a relief 
system, free of politics. The Commis- 
sion on Economy and Efficiency -ap- 
pointed by President Taft recom- 
mended as a plan of retirement for 
civil employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment a system of annuities sup- 
ported from the contributions of em- 
ployees alone, based upon the age of 
entrance into the service; the maxi- 
mum annuity to be $600. The Gov- 
ernment is to provide for the accrued 
liabilities in excess of 8 per cent of 
the employee’s salary, and to guar- 
antee 4 per cent upon the contribu- 
tions of the employees. The system 
will apply to government employees 
in the District of Columbia only. The 
plan, which has been worked out in 
most complete actuarial form by 
Herbert D. Brown, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, con- 
templates the return to an employee 
leaving the service prior to the age 
of retirement of all contributions 
with interest at 4 per cent compound- 
ed annually, and the return to the 
legal representatives of an employee 
dying either before or after retire- 
ment of the amount in hand not yet 
paid out to him in annuities, with in- 
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terest. The retiring age is seventy. 
This plan is really not a relief plan, 
but a system of compulsory saving. 
The commission was evidently strong- 
ly influenced in its conclusions by the 
fear that any pension system admin- 
istered by Congress which involved 
a payment by the Government of 
even part of a retiring allowance 
would be subject to political abuse. 
No one familiar with the history of 
Civil War pensions can doubt the pos- 
sibility of such a misuse of public 
money. The Civil War pension his- 
tory constitutes our greatest political 
scandal. To Congress and to the coun- 
try it has been a source of untold de- 
moralization, and the Presidents of 
the United States share with Con- 
gress the responsibility for this legis- 
lation. 

Will a state legislature and a state 
governor administer justly a matter 
_in which the general government and 
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the chief executives have been so 
weak ? : 

In answer to this it may be said 
that a pension system in which the 
employee contributes does not pre- 
sent the same opportunity for politi- 
cal exploitation that the Civil War 
pensions have presented. The man 
who believes in the future of his 
country and in democratic progress 
will be slow to admit that either Con- 
gress or the state governments will 
be found permanently incapable of 
carrying out so simple an obligation. 
If our democracy cannot learn from 
such an experience as that of the 
Civil War pensions, it is helpless to 
solve the problems that confront it on 
every hand. In any event, the argu- 
ment that our government is not hon- 
est enough to conduct a _ justly 
planned relief system for its em- 
ployees is a weak reason for inaugu- 
rating an unsatisfactory system. 

New York City. 


Resurrection 
By Zitella Cocke 


So beautiful the flower that grew 
Beneath my window ledge, 

It crowned with glory the bright scene 

Of growing grasses glossy green, 
Down to the garden hedge. 


No flower methought e’er bloomed so fair, 
Or showed such winsome grace; 

The butterfly, in hushed delight, 

The bird and bee, paused in their flight 
To gaze upon its face. 


Alas! how craftily it comes, 

The autumn’s blighting breath; 
’Twas but a night, and, aye—to root 
Lay flower, and stem, and leafy shoot 

In icy grasp of death! 


Yet, scarce had spring’s rare radiance 
Enwrapt the pulsing earth, 

When lo! a wonder beautiful, 

My flower sprang forth,—a miracle 
Of glorious new-birth! 


And shall Death nurse to Life the flower 
So weak,—so small of scope,— 

Or Life pierce thru the stubborn sod 

To clothe the rough and uncouth clod 
And disappoint man’s hope? 


Nay; Nature gives the lie to Doubt. 
Her Resurrection cry 
Bursts wide the humblest flow’ret’s prison 
And calls to Faith: “The Lord is risen 
And Man shall never die!” 


Boston, Mass. 














It seems as if the oldest land 
known to civilized man is now to be 
brought under the influences of the 
newest of the world’s great nations. 
American influences are _. being 
brought to bear in the attempt at the 
transformation of 
the Holy Land 


University of Berlin, who is trying to 
introduce modern sanitary ideas into 
this laggard land. But more than one 
institution will be required and many 
more than two nurses will have to go 
to Palestine before there can be much 

hope of convinc- 





into a _ prosper- 
ous, healthful and 
s elf -supporting 
country. 

On January 17 
Mr. Nathan 
Straus and a 
party which 
included two 
trained nurses 
sailed for Pales- 
tine to aid in the 
work of introduc- 
ing modern sani- 
tary methods into 
Jerusalem and 
the country at 
large. This is to 
supplement the 
work already be 
gun by the estab- 
lishment of a cen- 
tral “board of 
health,” under 
the charge of Dr. 
Brunn, a young 
graduate of the 
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THE JAFFA AND JERUSALEM RAILWAY 


“There appeared a chariot of fire and horses of fire.” 
—2 Kings 2:11. 


ing the ignorant 
natives of the 
necessity of 
cleanliness and 
anything like civ- 
ilized modes of 
living. 

Broader and 
already more or 
less fruitful work 
has been done 
along mechanical 
and agricultural 
lines. The intro- 
duction of Amer- 
ican machinery 
and ideas is revo- 
lutionary indeed, 
but it .goes on 
apace. It is diffi- 
cult for progress 
to be restrained 
where the ,rail- 
way has entered, 
and the Jaffa to 
Jerusalem _rail- 
road has been the 
great prophet of 























MOTORING ON THE DEAD SEA 


“No galley with oars, neither a gallant ship.”—Isaiah 33:21. 


the new era. Since its opening a new 
day has dawned for Palestine, but 
many influences have been necessary 
to direct the efforts of the friends of 
the Holy Land along American lines. 

There can be little doubt that the 
agitation for Zionism has had no 
small part in this work, for it has 
meant not only the directing of con- 
siderable immigration toward this 
country, but the accumulation of 
large funds both in Europe and 
America, which have constituted the 
sinews, not of war, but of the mod- 
ernization of the land and the meth- 
ods of cultivating it. 

The primitive plow has been set 
aside for the American cultivator; 
the awkward carts have given place 
to American buggies, and the ancient 
mode of garnering the grain and 
threshing it has been replaced by the 


up-to-date American harvester and 
thresher. 

The ignorant fellahin stop and 
stare indeed to see the monster ma- 
chines sweeping thru the fields and 
gathering in a day what required 
weeks under the old regime. They are 
in no hurry to adopt the newer meth- 
ods, but astonishment is only a first 
step in education, and after wonder 
naturally follows imitation, when the 
results are proved as satisfactory as 
can here be shown. The Jewish Agri- 
cultural School near Jaffa is demon- 
strating the value of American. agri- 
cultural machinery and methods, and 
its graduates will carry the message 
all thru the land and even beyond the 
Jordan to that great land which once 
yielded wheat for surrounding mill- 
ions. The German colony of Wilhel- 
mina, near Jaffa, is also a splendid 














STEAM THRESHING ON THE PLAINS OF SHARON 
A scene at the Jewish Agricultural School, near Jaffa. “‘A new sharp threshing instrument having teeth.”— 
Isaiah 41:15. 




















From a photograph by the American Colony. 
CLIMBING MOUNT ZION 


A ten-ton road-making machine from Chicago entering the Jaffa gate of Jerusalem. “Cast up, cast up the 
highway.”—Isaiah 62:10. 














PALESTINE AMERICANIZED 


object lesson in thrift and modern- 
ity, which the natives must learn to 
imitate sooner or later. 

Even the roads around Jerusalem 
are being built with the help of an 
American ten-ton machine, made in 
Chicago. It may be seen in the photo- 
graph, as it ascends Mount Zion to 
enter the city at the Jaffa Gate, mov- 
ing by its own power. The American 
and Turkish flags on the machine in- 
dicate, more than a column of type 
could, the strange juxtaposition of 
the ancient and the modern, as typi- 
fied by this new movement in Pales- 
tine. 

It may seem incongruous indeed to 
behold an American motor-boat plow- 
ing the heavy waters of the Dead Sea, 
but this, too, may be seen. The spirit 
of modernism as typified by the 
American, and especially by his time- 
and labor-saving machinery, is wrest- 
ling with the ancient sloth and leth- 
argy of the Turk, and the outcome of 
the struggle cannot: be doubtful. 
Jerusalem and Palestine, much as 
some might like to have them pre- 
serve their ancient character, are in 
process of transformation, and those 
who would see the Holy Land as it 
has been these two thousand years or 
more must hasten their steps, or they 
will find an entirely different country 
than their books have told them 
about. 

It may seem almost desecration to 
some, but the spirit of American 
sport has made its way thither, and 
is showing itself in very striking 
ways. At the head of this article, for 
instance, is a photograph of a foot- 
ball game just outside the walls of 
Jerusalem. The Beirut American 
College team is playing a match 
vame against an English Jerusalem 
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school team, while the monuments of 
the ages look down upon them from 
the distance. 

Thus the spirit of Americanization 
is making its way into Palestine by 
every possible avenue. Mr. Straus 
and others interested in the health 
of the people are trying to convert 
them to cleanliness; the agricultural 
schools and colonies are teaching year 
by year how to cultivate their fields 
and gather their crops most perfect- 
ly; and all thru the land the new 
spirit of enterprise is making itself 
felt, even in the games which the 
boys are playing. 

The discovery of wild wheat, made 
not long since by Dr. Aaron Aaron- 
sohn, has aroused great interest in 
the wheat-producing powers of the 
land, and there is no reason save the 
dulness and retrogressiveness of the 
natives, that Palestine may not again 
produce grain and fruits in abun- 
dance. The country requires irriga- 
tion, a thrifty population, and mod- 
ern methods and machinery. It seems 
now as if America is about to pro- 
vide just what is needed to bring 
back at least a modicum of the pros- 
perity which the Land of Promise 
once enjoyed. More wonderful things 
than this have been accomplished by 
American inventiveness and enter- 
prise, and when there is coupled with 
this the devotion manifested by many 
thousands to the Canaan of their an- 
cestors, the outcome is not a matter 
of conjecture. 

So, if you would really see the old 
Palestine, and be able to recognize it, 
do not wait, for in a few years more 
it will be so altered that Moses him- 
self would not know it, for it will be 
completely modernized — American- 
ized. 


New York City. 




















Fire Waste 


What the Public Can and Ought to Do to Prevent It 
By John M. Bessey 


[Krom his experience in the Wisconsin Insurance Department and as special assistant to 
the Wisconsin Legislative Fire Insurance Investigating Committee, as well as from his study of 
the economics of insurance in the graduate school of the University of Wisconsin, the author- is 


well qualified to discuss this important topic of 


A distinguished German mayor, 
while visiting on this side of the 
Atlantic, was one day taken into a 
certain city fire-fighting station to 
witness a crack company’s response 
to an alarm. His studious eyes 
sparkled with admiration as he noted 
the spotless walls and floor, the pol- 
ished brass and nickel apparatus, the 
splendid and costly equipment, the 
resolute character of the company’s 
captain, and the strong, intelligent 
faces of the men. The thoroness and 
discipline of the place made a warm 
appeal to his German love of order. 
He was in the act of expressing his 
delight to the captain of the company 
when the gong sounded. The captain 
cut off the latter half of a modest 
word of thanks, threw one glance at 
the ticker, bounded into his already 
moving car and was away! Every 
man had stopped where he was, 
pulled off his coat and hat and 
jumped into his place! Motors began 
to pound! The heavy trucks tore out 
of the house and down the street! In 
six seconds the place was cleared! 

The German gentleman was much 
imprest, almost enthusiastic. “It is 
marvelous!” he exclaimed. “How you 
Americans love to do things well!” 
And he went on to commend the gen- 
erous foresight and public spirit of 
the American people which prompted 
them to employ their great wealth to 

such good purpose. We have evidence 
’ that this expression of the distin- 
cuished visitor’s was sincere, for he 
had been in this country but a few 
hours. But we also have evidence that 
this judgment of his received a severe 
jolt when he became acquainted with 
the true state of affairs. 

To his great bewilderment he 
found out that most of the largest 
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and costliest buildings in the city 
were not fireproof ; that insufficiently 
protected stores, shops and factories 
were full of people; that many build- 
ings were much higher than the 
width of the street on which they 
stood; that these contained wooden 
floors, long wooden stairways, open 
elevator shafts and flimsy skylights; 
that most buildings were protected 
from exposure only by hundreds of 
thin glass and wooden frame win- 
dows, and that the only escape to 
safety was out of these windows and 
down innumerable flights of break- 
neck fire-escapes; that thousands of 
children were daily assembled in 
school buildings of frail and com- 
bustible construction; that frame 
houses with dry shingle roofs stood 
in rows and rows over acres and 
acres, mingled with sheds, barns and 
old board fences; that the city was 
not segregated by long lines of fire- 
proof buildings into small “confla- 
gration districts,” and, to top it off, 
that this condition of public reckless- 
ness and indifference which, by the 
grim law of probability, would some 
day lay the whole city in ashes, was 
unconsciously being copied by thou- 
sands of people in their homes. We 
have evidence that our German 
friend was considerably shaken in his 
opinion. that we were.a people of 
great public spirit; in fact, as he was 
leaving for the Fatherland he was 
heard to say: “The Americans are 
mad!” 

Europe regards the destruction of 
property by fire as a crime; America, 
as a misfortune. Europe’s dense 
population has had to study the con- 
servation of property; America does 
not yet think about it. Europe thinks, 
We must be economical, for waste 





























FIRE WASTE 


raises the cost of living; America 
says, We have plenty—why should 
we care? It is for this reason that 
houses in Europe are built to live in; 
and that houses in America are built 
to sell. 

Fire waste is a crime. Wealth is not 
so plentiful even in these rich and 
prosperous United States that we can 
afford to pay $800,000,000 a year for 
the jolly fun of seeing the chariot 
race of fire engines go by. Expensive 
melodrama, this $800,000,000 a year! 
It is the great American fire tax, 
which insinuates into the family 
budget of the average American 
householder some $40 to $45 per 
annum. 

“Nonsense!” explodes the average 
American householder. “I never pay 
any fire tax. Do you mean insurance? 
Ha! ha! I don’t own any property. 
My landlord pays that.” 

But he pays it nevertheless. He 
pays the insurance in the rent. He 
pays for the city’s heavy fire protec- 
tion in the rent. He pays for the 
enormous American fire waste in 
everything he and his family eat, 
wear or use. The clothes on his back, 
the bread on the table, the coal in the 
bin, the oil in his lamps, the furni- 
ture, the books, the daily news, his 
water-rate, his street-car fare; every- 
thing he consumes or enjoys he pays 
for, and with it he pays this special 
fire tax. 

There is a byword among fire de- 
partment chiefs, fire marshals and in- 
surance men that one-half the fire 
loss is due to carelessness. This, per- 
haps, describes the actual state of 
affairs a little too mildly, for numer- 
ous investigations of the causes of 
fires would tend to show that the 
price of carelessness is even higher. 
Our annual fire waste is in the neigh- 
borhood of $450,000,000, meaning 
that fully a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars a year is our penalty for care- 
lessness. Oh, the poorly built and 
neglected chimneys! the shiftless 
wiring! the ubiquitous parlor match! 
the abandoned bonfire! the lazy men 
and women with the gasolene can! 
the convenient and deadly oil lamp! 
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the rubbish heaps in cellars and at- 
tics! the overheated furnaces! the un- 
guarded smokestacks! and the two- 
legged fiends with radio-active ciga- 
ret and promiscuous cigar stub! 

Most people never have a fire. This 
is equivalent to saying that most 
people are careful. Smith and Jones 
and Brown and Harrig and Tubbs 
and Williams and Chandler are in the 
habit of taking a little thought con- 
cerning the security of the little do- 
main over which each one of them 
reigns more or less supreme. They 
will not live in a house unless they 
know that the chimney flues and fur- 
nace pipes are not defective. They 
take care to keep their matches where 
the children cannot reach them. 
They place their lamps where they 
cannot be knocked over. Rubbish is 
not allowed to accumulate in their 
cellars or attics or shops. They are 
careful men, and for that reason are 
in no way accountable for that quar- 
ter of a billion dollars a year of care- 
less fire waste. But Felcher !—vile, 
lukewarm servant of the common- 
weal—he is in the shiftless habit of 
lighting. his morning fire with the 
help of a kerosene oil can. He does it 
every morning for a year, for two 
years, for five years, and nothing 
happens. But one morning there is a 
blinding flash; Felcher’s house goes 
up in flame and smoke. Smith, Jones, 
Brown, Harris, Tubbs, Williams, and 
Chandler come running over, and 
work like stevedores in the dirt and 
flame and smoke to help him save 
what they can. Then they contribute 
food and clothes and lodging to 
Felcher for his wife and children. 
And they congratulate him that he is 
insured! Fools! Who pays for his in- 
surance? 

Instead of proceeding against 
Felcher in a criminal action they help 
him build a new home. They do not 
think that it is the premiums they 
have paid which build Felcher’s new 
house. They do not know that, if it 
were not for the carelessness of 
Felcher and others of his ilk, the 
premiums they have to pay would be 
only half so high. If every fire is a 
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crime, then every fire due to negli- 
. gence is a double crime. Why should 
Smith and the others bear the burden 
of Felcher’s negligence? They ought 


to rise in the might of their majority’ 


and demand of him a recompense for 
the diligence and sacrifice on their 
part which enabled him to rebuild his 
house. They ghould punish him with 
a severe fine. The least they could do 
would be to make an agreement with 
him something to this effect: You, 
Felcher, must pay a premium in pro- 
portion to your hazard, and we, 
Smith, etc., will then be relieved of 
paying that 50 per cent excess rate 
which we now pay because of your 
carelessness; and henceforth, if it 
pleases you, you may light your 
morning fire with kerosene oil as 
often as you wish; provided, of 
course, that the sparks from your 
next experiment with the theory of 
probabilities will not endanger our 
own homes. 

There are better ways to inculcate 
® much-needed responsibility for the 
care of one’s property than by the 
indirect and probably impracticable 
method of charging the careless man 
for his moral hazard. We go back 
again to Germany for a lesson on this 
point. “Germany!” some one shouts. 
“Let us have none of that deindivid- 
ualizing paternalism!” We wll not 
enter here into an argument as to 
whether the American or the Ger- 
man citizen enjoys greater personal 
liberty. We suggest that what is 
sometimes called “German paternal- 
ism” may be, after all, merely Ger- 
man docility and love of order. And 
obedience is never deindividualizing. 
This is how Germany handles the 
problem of individual responsibility 
for fires: 


An American gentleman, temporarily 
living in Berlin, was awakened by smoke 
and found that a fire originating in a room 
above him was eating its way thru the ceil- 
ing of his dining room. The blaze was ex- 
tinguished with chemical apparatus with- 
out any water damage and without need- 
less destruction of walls and furniture. 
Meanwhile a careful investigation was 


made by officials, and the next morning the 
man who turned in the alarm was sent for 
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and taken before a fire marshal with in- 
quisitorial powers. The examination of all 
involved showed that the fire started in a 
hot coal which had dropt from a laundry 
stove in the attic and rolled upon an unpro- 
tected wooden floor. The tenant proved that- 
the stove was an appointment of the build- 
ing, provided by the landlord, and that it 
was neither his duty nor his privilege to 
change it. The landlord proved that he had 
recently purchased the building under the 
usual guarantee that all laws and ordi- 
nances had been complied with in construc- 
tion and appointment, that this stove had 
not been changed, and that his attention 
had not been called to any condition in- 
volving a fire risk. The builder from whom 
the owner purchased was then called and 
had to admit that he was responsible for 
the setting of the stove as the police had 
found it, and that he had violated the law 
in neglecting to provide a suitable metallic 
hearth of the required kind and dimensions 
between it and the floor. This responsibility 
was brought home to him by an assessment 
against him of the damage to the furniture 
and property of the tenants, together with 
the estimated cost to the city of responding 
to the alarm and extinguishing the fire, 
rounded out by an exemplary fine of 500 
marks as a reminder that German laws are 
intended to be observed. The builder was 
not required to pay for the damage to the 
building, it being held that while the owner 
had not committed the violation of law 
which caused the fire, he had been neglect- 
ful in not discovering and correcting it, 
and for that reason should pay for his own 
repairs. He was informed that only the fact 
that he had owned the building for a short 
time saved him from a fine in addition.* 
This is how the Germans teach re- 
sponsibility for fires and save their 
property from burning. It is not 
restraint upon the individual will, but 
a voluntary and sensible submission 
of that will for the public benefit. It 
is national self-control, not national 
insanity. Before they codperate to in- 
sure their property against the risk 
of loss by fire the Germans coopera‘e 
to prevent the fire. In this way they 
save every year the great portion of 
that $45 which we in America lose. 
Be it said, however, as a balm to the 
slighted spirit of American enter- 
prise, that the excellent German sys- 
tem was not entirely due to German 


*Bulletin No. 58, Bureau of Publicity and Educa- 
tion, Chicago. 
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initiative. Germany is a huge family; 
there are many mouths to be fed; 
wealth has its sharp limitations. Eco- 
nomic development in Germany long 
ago reached the point where savings 
had to come thru codperation and by 
greater economy. In spite of high 
rents and scarcity of land, the Ger- 
man outlay for public parks, play- 
grounds, school-yards and forests 
puts our American municipalities to 
shame. German schools, churches, 
libraries, museums, art galleries and 
other public buildings are the best 
and finest in the world. Such are the 
savings of a poor but economical 
people. Our American fire waste 
would pay for 1,000,000 acres of land 
at $450 per acre every year. To 1000 
American cities, 1000 acres each! 
Two or three years’ saving of the fire 
waste would turn every acre of it into 
a beautiful park! But the money 
which would buy these things is now 
an absolute loss. 

We have this hopeful sign: our 
good citizens are beginning to be 
alarmed at this enormous and crimi- 
nal prodigality ; $450,000,000 a year! 
We find that we need that money 
badly ; that it must be saved. To pre- 
vent the destruction of our property 
by fire is as great an economic prob- 
lem as to conserve our natural re- 
sources. There is a very active na- 
tional society now engaged in the 
study of this subject; it publishes its 
findings in a quarterly magazine; it 
works out rules and standards of 
safety, and draws up model laws and 
ordinances for the protection of life 
and property, and it conducts a con- 
tinuous campaign of education and 
publicity in the science of fire preven- 
tion.* There are numerous State and 
local associations organized for the 
same purpose. Fire departments are 
being used to search out hazardous 
conditions and eradicate them before 
they can cause any trouble. Some 
cities have adopted comprehensive 
building codes. Not a little has been 
done by private enterprise, induced 
perhaps by considerations of a lower 





- *National Fire Protection Association, Boston, 
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fire insurance rate. Bankers’ and 
credit men’s associations, building 
and loan societies, local mutual insur- 
ance companies, factory mutual in- 
surance companies, civic clubs and 
coéperative leagues have begun to 
realize the tremendous saving that 
can be effected by taking a little 
thought concerning the conservation 
of building property and its contents. 

Nothing exhibits so strikingly the 
needlessness of fire waste as a study 
of the causes of fires. In Germany 
every fire is carefully investigated, 
and this practice affords a very broad 
and very valuable statistical view of 
the problem. Most of our States em- 
ploy a fire marshal whose duty is to 
investigate and report the causes of 
fires. Strange as at first blush it may 
seem, fire insurance companies are 
not primarily interested in the pre- 
vention of fires, on the plausible 
theory, we suppose, that their busi- 
ness is confined to the sale of indem- 
nity; however, thru the National 
Board of Underwriters, fire insur- 
ance companies gather every year 
complete statistics of the causes of 
fires. The table below is a general 
classification of the causes of fires 
taken from the report of the Wiscon- 
= — Fire Marshal for the year 
1 : 


Number 
of Fires 


Per Cent 


Cause of Total 


ree 61 3.2 
ee 49 2.6 
Negligence ......... 635 33.5 
3S a 563 29.7 
NE cc hxa sawn 297 15.7 
TAGMGEIED 2c. cceceece 231 12.2 
Spontaneous ........ 58 3.1 

RY ae 1894 100.0 


The classification of causes in the 
report of the fire marshal was, of 
course, more detailed, but for the sake 
of convenience they can be legiti- 
mately grouped under the seven gen- 
eral heads given. It will be noticed 
that the general causes assigned 
range from deliberate and intentional 
arson to unforeseen circumstances 
like lightning and spontaneous com- 
bustion, in legal language fatalisti- 
cally termed “the act of God.” It will 
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also be noticed that the causes shade 
into each other. Sometimes it is hard 
to distinguish between incendiarism 
and negligence. In a certain sense, de- 
fects and exposure are really negli- 
gence. Most fires caused by lightning 
should properly be classified as due to 
exposure. The striking fact brought 
out by this classification is this: if 
negligence could be cured, and defects 
could be corrected, and all buildings 
could be made fire and lightning 
proof, 1726 of these 1894 fires would 
have been impossible; 91 per cent of 
the fires would have been avoided. 

It requires so very little fore- 
thought and effort to make the occur- 
rence of a fire impossible that our 
enormous fire waste can only be 
ascribed to selfishness or childish ig- 
norance. We speak of fire prevention 
as tho it were some new science; per- 
haps we have still a great deal to 
learn. The perfection of standards of 
safety and protective apparatus and 
devices is a matter of constructive 
engineering, mechanics and chemis- 
try, and presents no insurmountable 
difficulties. We can make our build- 
ings fireproof; we can keep things 
from burning. -But fire prevention 
must contemplate the protection of 
buildings as they now exist, and 
many of them are in a highly combus- 
tible condition. They are dangerous as 
fire breeders, but public opinion will 
not brook their arbitrary demolition 
or removal. The great difficulty in fire 
prevention is a matter of social psy- 
chology. How shall we transform the 
present national apathy and indiffer- 
ence to the fire waste into a love of 
economy and a zeal for order? 

Negligence has long been our na- 
tional vice. Prosperity has made us a 
prodigal people. The rewards of suc- 
cess are so great that, like the gam- 
bler, we pay no attention to the small 


losses. Yet the sum of these small. 


losses is enormous. Moreover, the age 
of machinery has greatly increast the 
amount of investment for tools; the 
housing of those tools has become in- 
cidental. So the operator housed his 
costly machinery in a cheaper build- 
ing, having found out that it was 
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easier to get fire insurance than to get 
more money for a better constructed 
plant. The rise of the fire insurance 
business parallels the age of machin- 
ery. Fire insurance is the protection ; 
it is a sort of legitimatized gamble; 
you pay so much, you invest your 
capital in combustible property, and 
if it burns you are indemnified. Fire 
insurance does not protect property ; 
it relieves the individual of responsi- 
bility. The direct method is. the pre- 
vention of fires. Fire insurance is in- 
direct, costly, selfish and 90 per cent 
useless. Fire prevention is cheap, al- 
truistic and 90 per cent effective. 

There is no surer prophecy of the 
change in our national character than 
the growing public interest in the 
prevention of all forms of waste. Wit- 
ness the great achievements in the 
prevention of disease! The develop- 
ment of scientific methods in manu- 
facture, commerce and agriculture 
has resulted in such savings that we 
are greatly encouraged. The fire pre- 
vention principle is sound. Show the 
public how fire waste increases the 
cost of living and the public will be- 
gin to insist that there be no fire 
waste. If the’ people are eager for it, 
fireprevention is easy. Wemight begin 
by abolishing the parlor match and 
the shingle roof. We might limit the 
amount of recovery on a loss to three- 
fourths or four-fifths of the amount 
of damage—that is, make every in- 
sured person responsible for a frac- 
tion of his risk. The latter reform 
alone would place an effective pre- 
mium upon negligence. City building 
codes and frequent inspections and 
thoro investigations of fires will help 
to eliminate the rest of the 90 per 
cent of useless blazes. Modern busi- 
ness has no greater and no more 
worthy task than the prevention of 
fires, and no task that promises such 
wonderful results. 

If we could save 90 per cent of that 
$450,000,000 fire waste! What count- 
less benefits such a stupendous sum 
would provide! We have suggested 
that the saving would be applied to 
the improvement of city and town 
life, for it follows that fire prevention 
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will have a broader and more perma- 
nent effect than the mere elimination 
of the fire waste. The spirit of thrift 
‘and coéperation which urges people 
to care for their property will also 
lead them to take thought for beauty. 
When a man begins to do things well 
he becomes an artist. And when the 
artistic sense has taken root, there is 
no forecasting what hights the de- 
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veloping richness and fullness of 
American community life may reach. 
A city that never has a fire! It means 
cleanliness and order, both public and 
private. It means a city of gardens, 
clean streets, noble buildings, beauti- 
ful parks—a city of thrift, economy, 
health, life and the highest kind of 
citizenship. 
Madison, Wis. 


The Woman of Tomorrow 
By Jean Finot 


[M. Finot is editor of La Revue one author of several brilliant and original books, The Phil- 





osophy of Longevity, The S 


ce of 
by H. G. 


and Race Prejudice. The last, which was reviewed 
Wells in THE INDEPENDENT of February 14, 1907, is designed to overthrow the ancient 


superstition that mankind is divided into distinct and immutable races, some of which are essentially 
inferior to others. The following article, La Femme de Demain, written for THE INDEPENDENT and 
translated by Alvan F. Sanborn, is directed against a similar evil, sex prejudice, which has caused 
and is causing almost as much trouble in the world as race prejudice A further elaboration of his 
ideas on this subject will be found in Préjugé et probléme des Sexes, of which fortunately a trans- 
lation by Mary J. Safford, Problems of the Sexes, has just been published by Putnam.—EbpITor. | 


In the struggle between the sexes 
which has endured ever since man 
and woman have been upon the earth, 
the signification of their interests has 
never been viewed save from a par- 
ticular angle. 

Men have always spoken from a 
masculine outlook; women have 
placed themselves exclusively upon 
the ground of their sex. 

Now, above their recriminations 
and their aspirations is the future of 
humanity itself. And this is one of 
the reasons why the exceedingly 
voluminous works consecrated to the 
conflict of the two halves of the 
human species beat the air vainly, 
merely reiterating the same com- 
plaints and the same accusations. 

The aspect of the question changes 
at once if, in reconciling the appar- 
ently antagonistic interests of the two 
sexes, we attempt to save those of 
humanity. When we have attained 
this hight we perceive before us new 
and unexpected horizons, and, first of 
all, the possibility of concord in re- 
ciprocal comprehension. 

The march of humanity is not cal- 
culated to satisfy the dreams. which 
the least exacting of its guides formu- 
late. Between the ideal that presides 
over our destinies and reality abysses 
often intervene. 


Today, as thousands of years ago, 
we are still living under the regime 
of brute force. Humanity is disunited 
and human beings do not evolve in 
accordance with the principles of 
neighborly love, the primordial basis 
of all the systems of ethics and of all 
the religions. Dull and ominous dis- 
content is rumbling in the lower 
classes and threatens sooner or later 
to invade and to destroy the edifice 
that shelters us. There is a more and 
more profound and almost insur- 
mountable antagonism between the 
rich and the poor. Civilization has 
made immense progress, no doubt, 
but the thorns of the rose appear 
more and more threatening and dis- 
quieting. Imagine a woman of radiant 
beauty who finds herself a prey to 
numerous maladies that imperil her 
very life. Alcoholism, the debasement 
of the race, the increase in the num- 
ber of the insane, as in that of sui- 
cides, prove that there is something 
rotten in the social organization, in 
the world organization. Besides, an- 
other menace no less formidable 
weighs us down: namely, the discon- 
tent, constantly growing more’ in- 
tense, which separates the two sexes. 

Social conciliation and happiness 
appear thus to be far removed from 
us. Humanity, fatigued by the route 
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it has followed during so many 
centuries, shows itself discouraged 
and disillusioned. We even question 
whether there is any moral progress 
whatsoever, and especially we doubt 
whether we have advanced in the do- 
main of happiness. The splendor of 
discoveries realized no longer de- 
ceives us regarding the value of our 
lives. More and more we are coming 
to comprehend that the salvation of 
our souls is the essential condition of 
our happiness. Now our souls are ter- 
ribly troubled; often they are even 
thoroly unhappy. 

Refiecting upon the multiple rea- 
sons for this condition of affairs, we 
easily discern one of its dominant 
causes: it is the ab- 
sence of solidarity be- 
tween the two sexes, 
obliged to work to- 
gether in behalf of 
progress and yet in a 
state of often visible, 
always latent, hostil- 
ity. Wasting of forces 
and a profound bitter- 
ness, grounded in‘ re- 
ciprocal misunder- 
standing, are the re- 
sults. 

How obviate this 
uneasiness? P 

If we consider the 
reciprocal relations of 
man and woman we 
are struck by this phe- 
nomenon: 

Fed upon venerable 
prejudices, they almost deem them- 
selves representatives of two differ- 
ent humanities. Not only does man 
look upon woman as an _ inferior 
being, but woman herself shares this 
way of seeing. 

Everything woman has _ written 
about herself offers us, in this re- 
spect, some thoroly singular affirma- 
tions. The women with the most 
genius have never been able to regard 
themselves otherwise than as benefi- 
cent monsters. With touching unani- 
mity they acknowledge that woman 
possesses neither a creative mind nor 
the critical mind whose activities 
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verge on creation. Impulsive and im- 
pressionable, woman seems in her 
own sight a child whose intellectual 
and moral growth was arrested at a 
given moment. 

What, then, can we expect of man 
who, nourished with the false ideas 
bequeathed him by the very founders 
of religions, has never been able to 
accommodate himself to the consoling 
fact that there is equality of value 
between the two sexes! 

For the truth is that woman is 
capable of performing all the social 
and political tasks which are today in 
the domain of man’s activity. 

In almost all countries the woman 
of the old-time tradition has gone by. 
Woman has lost many 
of her former qualities 
and has gained new 
virtues. She hag even 
contracted different 
habits and modes of 
thinking. They who 
deny this grand move- 
ment have only the 
intellectual professions 
in mind. Some hun- 
dreds of female doc- 
tors or lawyers shut 
from their view the 
millions of women who 
are working in indus- 
try, trade and agricul- 
ture. The detractors of 
woman bear a certain 
resemblance to the ob- 
server of whom the 
fabulist speaks, who, 
entering a zoological garden, per- 
ceived only insects, remaining blind 
to the lions or the elephants. 

Against this revolution which is 
invading and dominating us we can 
do nothing. Woman’s transformation 
proceeds from civilization itself and 
we have not the power to arrest it. 

This modification of the life of 
woman involves in turn a change in 
her legal and moral status. Man 


Fine 


makes a mistake in talking of the 
weakness of woman, after having 
obliged her to enter the industries 
which are the most unwholesome and 
the most dangerous to her health and 
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to that of future generations. For 
equal burdens there are equal rights. 
And man would make an equal mis- 
take in trying to reassure himself 
with the thought that woman is, at 
any rate, inferior in respect of her 
gifts and of her qualities. 

True, when we pass contemporane- 
ous science in review, we perceive 
that it is not indulgent toward 
woman. Biology and sociology, as well 
as ethics or psychology or physiology, 
deny her many qualities which they 
accord generously to man. But, if we 
examine their affirmations more close- 
ly, we find that we have to do only 
with ancient prejudices which noth- 
ing justifies. For there are scientific 
prejudices as there are religious 
superstitions. The former are no bet- 
ter than the latter. 

Confront the time-honored reason- 
ings of the savants with the simple 
deductions of logic and the aspect of 
the question changes, the edifice of 
antiquated conclusions falls to pieces, 
and a new spectacle presents itself. 

No! None of the sciences can prove 
that the brain of woman is other than 
that of man. Several volumes might 
be filled with the possible refutations 
of the most salient thesis of the in- 
feriority of woman. 

Let us limit our illustrations to 
craniology. Women are reproached 
with having smaller and flatter brains 
than men. This accusation lingers in 
the works of nearly all the anthro- 
pologists. In point of fact, recent dis- 
coveries prove that cranial formation 
has nothing to do with intelligence. 
Much more: civilized humanity is 
tending more and more toward the 
brachycephalous form. The absurdi- 
ties of Gobineau’s cranial doctrine 
are now devoid of meaning. And this 
fantastic doctrine has ended by dis- 
couraging even its most fervent 
adepts. 

The misogynists have indulged in 
all sorts of mensurations and psycho- 
logical studies in order to demon- 
strate the veracity of their thesis. 
But if you control their operations, 
you always detect errors in their ob- 
servations and in their calculations. 
Thus I once spent an entire year, to 
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tory, to the end of verifying all that 
we have been taught regarding facial 
angles and certain physiological dif- 
ferences. I found there only such dis- 
semblances as fail to warrant a con- 
clusion of inferiority of any ‘sort 
whatsoever. 

For centuries, as we know, one re- 
proach has been addrest to woman— 
that she has not the slightest gift of 
invention. I have applied to the pat- 
ent offices of different countries and 
I have noted there, to my great stupe- 
faction, a quantity of patents to 
which the names of women are at- 
tached. The number of these feminine 
inventions, as well as their quality 
and value, is increasing every year. 

In studying the history of the 
sciences, we remark the enormous 
role played by women. We see in 
modern times (leaving antiquity out 
of account) women who attain the 
loftiest summit of the scientific 
achievement attained by men. Sophie 
Germain is one of the creators of 
mathematical physics; women like 
Caroline Herschel, Mme. Sommer- 
ville, Lady Huggins, who has con- 
tributed so largely to the creation of 
the astrophysical science concerned 
with the structure of the stars; 
Sonya Kovalevsky, Mme. Curie and 
many others leave no room for doubt 
regarding the intellectual capacity of 
woman. 

In letters, likewise, woman occu- 
pies a brilliant place. If we reflect 
upon the recency of feminine educa- 
tion and upon the obstacles that have 
always been placed in the way of 
the emancipation of the feminine per- 
sonality, we are rather astonished at 
the miraculous results women have 
achieved. We doubt then neither her 
capacities nor her worth. 

Man would be wrong in claiming 
for himself the exclusive privilege of 
being a soldier even. The history of 
the past is full of proofs that in this 
domain also woman has succeeded in 
equaling man. Her courage, her spirit 
of sacrifice, her love of country, force 
the resnect of every unbiased mind. 

During the great revolution the 
French women displayed astonishing 
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evidence of a faculty for organization 
and for exercising command. The his- 
tory of every nation always has in 
reserve a great number of heroines 
who are capable of demonstrating the 
physiological capacity of woman for 
war and her possession of the gifts 
of courage and of abnegation, which 
make her a good patriot in the noble 
sense of the word. 

Women, altho not identical with 
men, are their equals. This postulate 
should guide all sexual polity. Woman 
has her biological personality, as she 
has a noble and grand mission to per- 
form upon the earth. And the more 
she develops, the more will she be- 
come conscious of the divergences 
that separate her from man. She will 
not want to imitate man at the risk 
of losing precisely those qualities that 
constitute her charm and her raison 
detre. We imitate only superior 
beings; where our equals are con- 
cerned we maintain our independ- 
ence. 

In casting off her femininity, so as 
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woman would prove herself, by that 
very token, inferior to man. The 
broadening of her intelligence and 
the hightening of her dignity will 
prevent the woman, whom the condi- 
tions of modern life create, from 
aping her companion in the journey 
of life. All apprehension of the dis- 
appearance of the feminine type and 
of the charms we style feminine is 
contrary to the psychology of the new 
woman. It is only by remaining dif- 
ferent from man that woman may 
aspire to complete equality with him. 

Equality in diversity is the su- 
preme principle of the polity of sex. 

It is a mistake, then, for the man 
and the woman to throw in each 
other’s faces their reciprocal weak- 
nesses or faults, for it is only by a 
complete union of their labor and of 
their virtues that they can accom- 
plish the great task imposed by 
Providence: the realization of a para- 
dise on earth. 

Paris, France. 


An Easter Canticle 


By Clinton Scollard 


I know along the upland trail 
The frail hepaticas are pale 

As are the lingering drifts of snow 
Deep down within some mossy dale. 


I know that now a crimson fire 
Kindles upon the leafless briar 

Where one day there shall bloom the rose 
In all its orient attire. 


I know the ferns and grasses stir 
At root, and violet buds confer; 

I sense aromas faint and fine 
Far-borne from aisles of waving fir. 


I hear the pipers of the swales 

Take up at dusk their vernal tales— 
High treble and resounding bass— 

Until the midnight star prevails. 


And from this wonderment I glean 
Some sustenance whereon to lean; 

Born of the winter’s dearth and death 
A moving miracle is seen! 


I rise above all doubt and dole, 

My shrinking spirit clean and whole, 
Finding in re-awakened earth 

The radiant flowering of the soul! 


Clinton, N. Y. 




















From the Farm to the Consumer 


Can the Cost of Provisions Be Reduced ? 
By Clyde Lyndon King, Ph.D. 


To what extent, if at all, can the 
Eastern farmer affect the cost of 
farm produce to thé city consumer? 

Can a system of transportation and 
distribution be established so that re- 
turns to Eastern farmers may be in- 
creased and the cost to the city con- 
sumer reduced? 

These are definite practical phases 
of the cost of living problem. 

In devising a program that will at 
all affect the Eastern farmer and his 
neighboring city consumer, one fac- 
tor must be clearly kept in mind, and 
that is that the prevailing prices on 
all farm produce are now made by na- 
tion-wide, and indeed by world-wide 
forces. 

The forces which keep prices on 
farm produce practically uniform 
thruout the United States and the 
commercial world, and thru which 
the farmers of the Eastern States are 
placed in keen and active competition 
with the farmers of the newer and 
richer regions of the Mississippi Val- 
ley and elsewhere, are fourfold: 1. 
The comparatively low cost of trans- 
continental and oceanic transporta- 
tion; 2. The practice known as diver- 
sion of shipments or selling in tran- 
sit; 3. The use of cold storage; 4. The 
methods used in arriving at quota- 
tions on farm products. 

The big factor in placing the trans- 
Mississippi farmer closer to the East- 
ern city than was the Eastern farmer 
ten miles out twenty-five years ago 
is the relatively small cost of inter- 
state transportation. The Western 
farmer can get his produce from Chi- 
cage to Liverpool or from the Moun- 
tain States to New York and Phila- 
delphia, at not over four cents per 
hundred pounds more than it costs 
the Eastern farmer to haul his prod- 
uce ten or fifteen miles. That is, it 
costs as much to haul to market, 
whenever the haul aggregates ten or 


fifteen miles, as it would to transport 
the same produce by rail from three 
hundred to five hundred miles, or py 
water from six hundred to one thou- 
sand miles. 

Moreover, any distinct advantage 
that might come to the Eastern farm- 
er, due to increased local demand, 
or a decrease in local supply of farm 
produce, is now readily overcome by 
the facility with which farm produce 
from any section of the country can 
be diverted after transit is begun to 
the point offering the most favorable 
returns. Should there be higher prices 
in Boston, in Philadelphia, or in Pitts- 
burgh a series of telegrams would di- 
vert carloads of foodstuffs already 
en route immediately to the point of 
shortage of supply or increased de- 
mand. The same plan is used in di- 
verting oceanic shipments to points 
where highest wholesale prices may 
be secured. 

The third factor in making for na- 
tion-wide wholesale prices in farm 
produce is cold storage. This makes 
for stability of prices not only for 
one locality as compared with an- 
other, but for one season as compared 
with another. Before the perfection 
of refrigeration facilities, the farmers 
in a given belt of longitude would 
have practically a monopoly over the 
sale of the season’s produce in that 
particular belt. Now, however, as this 
belt moves northward from Texas to 
Canada, its produce is at once ren- 
dered available to all sections, of the 
United States alike thru refrigeration 
and the other facilities herein indi- 
cated. 

The fourth factor making for fluid- 
ity and acceleration in market prices 
for farm produce is the method by 
which crop reports are made up. 
These crop reports are the basis upon 


‘which the produce exchanges in the 


primary markets of the world base 
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their prices, both on current produc- 
tions and on futures. The Bureau of 
Statistics in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture is the most 
highly organized crop reporting de- 
partment in the world.* In the em- 
ploy of the Bureau are about fifty 
statisticians and clerks in the city of 
Washington, fifteen to twenty trav- 
eling reporting agents outside of 
Washington, a State agent paid for 
part of his time in each State in the 
Union, three thousand county corre- 
spondents and thirty thousand town- 
ship and individual correspondents 
giving voluntary service as crop re- 
porters. The bureau secures from 
these sources at least four classes of 
reports as to the acreage, condition 
and prospects of every class of farm 
or orchard output. On crop reporting 
day the statistician, with four assist- 
ant statisticians and agents, receives 
all four classes of reports and from 
them arrives at State averages and 
totals, and national averages and to- 
tals, including all the leading facts as 
to acreage and condition of each crop 
in each and every locality. At a stated 
hour this report, formulated behind 
closed doors, is sent worldwide by 
telegraph and telephone, and the re- 
ports furnish the basis for fixing 
market prices in all the primary mar- 
kets of the world. To this national 
crop reporting agency is now being 
added an international crop reporting 
agency, with headquarters at the new 
International Institute of Agriculture 
in Rome. Each of the great produce 
exchange concerns has also its own 
crop reporting agency at work, not 
only in this but in all other countries. 
Thus prevailing price on farm prod- 
uce is based on crop conditions in 
every section of the producing world. 
And, again, the influence of local pro- 
duction in any given part of any 
Eastern State in fixing farm prices 
is relatively small. 

By these four forces, therefore, 
the wholesale price is fixed with a de- 
gree of rigidity over which the East- 





*For a more complete description, see article on 
“Functions and Needs of Our Great Markets,” by 
Willet M. Hays, The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, January, 
1913. Pp. 245-262. 
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ern farmer and the city consumer 
have relatively little control. To the 
still greater detriment of the Eastern 
farmer, moreover, these factors give 
the city consumer a feeling of inde- 
pendence of conditions in the agricul- 
tural community immediately sur- 
surrounding his city. The result is 
decreasing values in Eastern farm 
lands and decreasing urban interest 
in the outlying farmers. This, in turn, 
has led to unsympathetic, if not hos- 
tile, legislation; to a decrease in the 
purchasing power of Eastern farm- 
ing communities, and hence a de- 
crease in sales by Eastern cities; to a 
want of care on the part of the East- 
ern farmer to adapt his output and 
to grade and market his goods in a 
way suitable to the peculiar needs 
of the nearby city. If these conditions 
are to be overcome, definite, construc- 
tive, far-reaching steps must be taken 
whereby the Eastern farmer can se- 
cure definite advantages over his 
Western and worldwide competitors. 
These advantages can be secured by 
developing certain means of retail 
transportation now inherent in every 
Eastern city of any size. 

The farmers elsewhere must ship 
by carloads; the future of the East- 
ern farmer lies in developing a trans- 
portation system whereby he can 
market in less than carload lots. The 
Western farmer must sell thru dis- 
tant wholesalers or jobbers, and his 
produce must go thru the hands of , 
not less than four middlemen; with 
proper transportation facilities the 
Eastern farmer can sell directly to 
the retailer or the consumer. The 
Western farmer must raise produce, 
and pack and sort that produce in 
a way suitable to the general market; 
with proper transportation facilities 
the Eastern farmer can ,adapt his 
produce to the market demands of a 
particular city. The future for the 
Eastern farmer, the Eastern city and 
the Eastern consumer depends upon 
the development of local transporta- 
tion facilities that will place the farm- 
er in the greatest possible proxim- 
ity to the city consumer. The methods 
by which this can be done are: 

1. Greater adaptation in the prod- 
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uce grown to local conditions, an 
adaptation that the farmer selling at 
wholesale cannot hope to make; 2. 
By marketing produce in retail quan- 
tities instead of wholesale quantities 
and thus eliminating much of the 
cost that farmers elsewhere must 
bear; 3. By sorting and packing 
produce in a way to meet-the needs of 
the local market and to secure top 
prices; 4. By multiplying the avail- 
able number of shipping points; 5. 
By lowering the transportation costs 
from farm to shipping point; 6. By 
getting quicker and better transport- 
ing facilities from shipping point to 
market; 7. By securing the cheapest 
and most efficient means of getting 
goods to the particular section of the 
large city where needed; 8. By in- 
creasing yield thru coédperative credit 
associations and by increasing sales 
thru codperative marketing and 
standardization of products. 

This article is limited.to the consid- 
eration of the transportation factors. 

In casting about for new and more 
efficient means of transportation from 
the farm to the city, means whereby 
goods can be handled in small retail 
quantities rather than in large whole- 
sale quantities, and means of value 
alike to the city and the country, 
three possibilities offer themselves 
for consideration. These are: 1. In- 
creased use of the motor boat and 
other means of water transportation; 
2. Increased use of trucks; 3. The 
increased use of trolley freight. The 
parcel post has significant possibili- 
ties in getting city products from the 
city to the farmer, but, until the law 
is thoroly remodeled, will offer but 
little assistance in getting produce 
from the farmer to the consumer. 

By improving the navigable facili- 
ties on the Rhine at a cost of 0.17 of 
a mill per ton mile, the Prussian Gov- 
ernment gave to Germany a system 
of water transportation the average 
transportation charge of which is 
1.74 mills per ton mile. The average 
charge on the railways of the United 
States is 7.63 mills per ton mile; the 
average cost of hauling from farm 
to shipping point in the United States 
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is 25 cents per.ton mile. This indi- 
cates most forcibly the possibilities in 
cheaper water transportation for 
farm products. Especially with the 
development of the gasoline barge 
and the motor boat, the coastal water- 
ways and rivers of the East offer 
significant opportunities not only for 
reducing transportation costs from 
shipping point to market, but for in- 
creasing the number of shipping 
points, and thus decreasing the cost 
of haul thereto. From Long Island 
to New York City the motor boat is 
bringing in an increasingly large 
amount of farm products. Some of 
the steam lines centering in Philadel- 
phia and in Baltimore are likewise 
rapidly developing traffic in this way. 
By emphasis upon the cheapness and 
mobility of water transportation, and 
by the development of a connected 
intercoastal waterway along the 
whole Atlantic Coast, including the 
development of the New Jersey Ship 
Canal, the Eastern farmer and the 
city dweller will be brought much 
rial advantage of both. 

The development of intercounty 
roads, with emphasis upon the use of 
motor truck service by farmers, 
wholesalers and retailers, offers a 
second avenue for revolutionizing the 
transportation facilities around the 
larger Eastern cities. This newer 
means of transportation offers at 
once cheapness, mobility and endless 
possibilities in the number of ship- 
ping points and the availability of 
the farm to each and every section of 
the city. Thru these agencies the 
products of the Eastern farm can 
be given a market at a cost entirely 
possible to farmers elsewhere. 

Because of the large urban popu- 
lation in Eastern States there are ra- 
diating from each of its main cities 
miles upon miles of electric trolley 
lines. These trolley lines often, as in 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, run 
thru the best agricultural sections 
of the outlying country, and can, 
therefore, with but little added ex- 
pense, render tributary to each city 
and to every section within the city, 
farmers’ produce at a minimum 
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transportation cost and with a mini- 
mum expenditure of time and energy. 
Their use would readily double, if 
not treble, the number of available 
shipping points, and thus perceptibly 
diminish the cost of haul from farm 
to shipping point. 

The uses to which trolley lines may 
be put as freight carriers may be 
classified as: 1. Carrying farm prod- 
uce to market, and miscellaneous 
manufactures and merchandise to the 
country; 2. Carrying carload lots as 
feeders of the steam railroads; 3. 
Handling parcels and lighter pack- 
ages into and out of the large cities; 
4. Acting as a means of urban distri- 
bution. 

Centering in Indianapolis are 
eleven electric express and trolley 
freight lines, bringing in upward of 
15,000 tons of freight per month, the 
major portion being foodstuffs. The 
city secures over 75 per cent of its 
market supplies over trolley lines. A 
long distance telephone message at 
five in the morning brings fruit and 
vegetables from a radius of fifty miles. 
The result is a splendidly developed 
agricultural section; a better devel- 
opment of the manufacturing and 
commercial possibilities of Indian- 
apolis, and a lower food cost to the 
Indianapolis consumer. South Bend 
and Fort Wayne, Ind.; St. Louis, Mo. ; 
cities in Southern Illinois; Chicago; 
Columbus, Dayton, Toledo, Cincin- 
nati and Cleveland in Ohio, are other 
cities that are profiting by such traf- 
fic. In many of these cities are’ open 
municipal markets with the trolley 
lines running directly to them, so that 
farmers may receive retail prices for 
their goods and consumers buy more 
cheaply. In Massachusetts there are 
about 3000 miles of street railway 
track. The greater portion of this 
mileage is within fifty miles of Bos- 
ton. A definite effort is now being 
made by the Bay State Railway 
Company to develop incoming and 
outgoing trolley freight. The com- 
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pany already has in use seventeen ex- 
press and freight cars, with a ca- 
pacity of twenty tons each, heated by 
electric heaters to protect perishable 
goods in cold weather, and provided 
with open bulkheads for cooling pur- 
poses in warm weather. The express 
rates charged are 221-3 per cent 
lower than those charged by the old 
line express companies, while the 
freight rates average but from one 
to three cents per hundred in excess 
of steam rates. The Metropolitan Di- 
vision of the Toronto and York Ra- 
dial Railway Company has special 
schedules whereby shipments are 
made direct from farm to municipal 
markets in four of the towns served 
by the company. 

Emphasis upon and the develop- 
ment of these new means of transpor- 
tation is the first step to be taken in 
solving the cost of living problem. 
The results will be a marked advance 
in the economic well-being of the 
farming sections of every Eastern 
State; the focusing of attention upon 
the possibilities of the Eastern farm; 
the adaptation of farm output to the 
peculiar needs of each city ; decreased 
cost to farmer and consumer thru 
direct marketing; increased purchas- _ 
ing power for the city’s stores and 
manufactures; encouragement of the 
suburbs and discouragement of con- 
gestion ; lower prices and better prod- 
uce to the city consumer. The city 
does not end with its boundary lines; 
it is as extensive as its purchasing 
clientele. Codperation of city and 
country is essential to the happiness 
and welfare of each. 

And what is said here of the East- 
ern city and the Eastern farmer ap- 
plies to cities and farmers elsewhere. 
Let city and country everywhere co- 
déperate, and the farmer and the city 
dweller can both more largely sell 
and buy at home, thus encouraging 
mutual prosperity. Herein is a pro- 
gram worthy of greater civic effort. 

University of Pennsylvania. 
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For several years the conservation 
of our natural resources has been a 
subject of almost continual contro- 
versy. To many this seems strange, 
because repeatedly the country has 
placed itself most emphatically on 
record in favor of the underlying 
purposes of conservation. And it is 
as true today as at any time that 
there is a practical unanimity of 
opinion thruout the country that our 
forests should be protected from de- 
struction by fire, and that it is desir- 
able and wise to handle them so as to 
provide for a continuous supply of 
timber and so as to secure their pro- 
tective influence on water resources. 
In the same way no one would dis- 
pute the public advantage of pre- 
venting waste in the exploitation and 
use of timber, minerals, and other 
natural resources, and of the intro- 
duction of methods of agriculture 
that will result in greater yield: of 
farm products of all kinds. 

Controversy first arises when the 
public thru Federal, State, or local 
governmental agencies undertakes 
to exercise such control over the 
development of natural resources as 
is necessary to secure ‘the objects 
of conservation. The country stands 
aghast at the idea of the use of in- 
jurious adulterants and preserva- 
tives in foods; yet when it passes 
laws to protect the public health 
there is a conflict. at once, and execu- 
tive officers who make the laws really 
effective are subjected to abuse and 
pressure under the allegation that 
they are unreasonable and are inter- 
fering with industry. In practically 
the same way the controversies over 
conservation have to do almost whol- 
ly with questions of public participa- 
tion in their development. There is a 


m a careful and thoro student of our conditions for many years, and no one in America 


fight over water power because the 
public proposes to exercise a control 
over the use of power sites in the 
public domain and national forests 
and over the development of power 
on navigable streams, in the inter- 
ests of the people at large. The con- 
troversy over the Alaskan coal fields 
centers about the question whether 
or not those valuable resources shall 
be parceled out to private owners 
without a control which will guaran- 
tee the protection of the public inter- 
ests. State forest laws are unobjec- 
tionable until private owners are re- 
quired to properly protect their prop- 
erty from fire and the question arises 
as to restrictions applied to the cut- 
ting of forests in the mountains, to 
prevent injury to the public thru 
erosion, irregular water flow, and 
torrents. And finally, national for- 
estry is subjected to constant attack 
because the national forests are to be 
retained under Federal control and 
administration instead of being par- 
celed out to private owners. 

The first effective step in forestry 
in all countries has been the organ- 
ization of a proper administration of 
the forests owned by the public. 
Forestry really began as a practical 
matter in this country when the Gov- 
ernment established the national for- 
ests. These have now been under ad- 
ministration for about twelve years. 
The result is that many persons 
mistakenly believe that the forestry 
problem of the country is practically 
under way to solution. The fight for 
the continued control by the public of 
the resources it owns is by no means 
over. Only the first skirmish has been 
won. There is today a consistent and 
well organized fight to break down 
the national forest system and bring 
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about a distribution of the public re- 
sources into private hands, or to so 
cripple public control that the same 
end is indirectly accomplished. 

The most recent and in many ways 
the most dangerous attack on na- 
tional forestry is the effort to have 
the nation’s forests and other public 
resources turned over to the individ- 
ual States. This proposal has been 
agitated in certain quarters for sev- 
eral years. During the past year it 


has been gathering increased support. 


For a long time the fight on con- 
servation was directed mainly at the 
national forests because these were 
the first areas withdrawn from dis- 
posal to private owners and were the 
first public lands put under construc- 
tive administration. Of late the op- 
ponents of conservation have vigor- 
ously attacked the withdrawals from 
the public lands of water power sites, 
coal fields, phosphate deposits and oil 
lands. There have been withdrawn 
some 66,000,000 acres of coal lands. 
These are withheld only pending 
classification and appraisal. The wa- 
ter power sites are released as per- 
mits are granted for their use. The 
phosphate and oil fields are with- 
drawn pending affirmative legisla- 
tion to permit their development un- 
der public control. There is further 
an earnest effort to secure legisla- 
tion to place the public range under 
proper regulation. This great area, 
aggregating over 300,000,000 acres, 
is every year being more and more 
reduced in productivity because of 
abuse by overgrazing. Already the 
carrying capacity for stock has been 
reduced to one-half the normal. This, 
the country’s greatest source of meat 
supply, is owned by the nation and is 
being depleted thru lack of regula- 
tion. The present efforts of those op- 
posed to public control of the nation’s 
resources are directed both to break- 
ing down the national forests, which 
are already organized and under ad- 
ministration, and also to preventing 
the placing under permanent man- 
agement of the lands now withdrawn 
for coal, phosphates, oil and water 
power, and the unreserved public 
range. 
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Conservation is attacked under the 
allegation that it blocks development. 
The extensive withdrawals above 
mentioned are pointed to as proof. 
The coal lands and water power sites 
are withdrawn for use, not to pre- 
vent it. Phosphate and oil lands are 
withdrawn only pending action by 
Congress to permit their develop- 
ment under proper public control. 
They are withdrawn to prevent their 
passing from public ownership be- 
fore such legislation can be secured. 
In their present condition the last 
mentioned withdrawals are not yet 
subject to the operation of practical 
conservation; they are merely re- 
served for Congress to grant author- 
ity for their proper development. 

The national forests, on the other 
hand, have been already organized 
for the development of their re- 
sources. They are used today by hun- 
dreds of thousands of people and 
every year sees their use enormously 
iner 

The national forests comprise a 
gross area of about 19,000,000 acres 
of land. They are located chiefly in 
the mountains in the Far West. They 
cover the bulk of the more rugged 
portions of the Rocky Mountains, 
Cascade, Sierra Nevada, and Coast 
ranges. There are, further, national 
forests in the Big Horns of Wyo- 
ming, the Black Hills of South Da- 
kota, the Ozarks of Arkansas, as well 
as in the Sand Hills of Nebraska and 
Kansas, and small forests in Michi- 
gan, Minnesota and Florida. In addi- 
tion, about 26,000,000 acres are lo- 
cated in Alaska, and one small forest 
in Porto Rico. Before their establish- 
ment as national forests these areas 
were unprotected. Fires ran over 
them almost unhindered, with a loss 
to the country of many millions of 
dollars. The land laws were such that 
the most valuable resources were 
passing into private ownership at a 
very rapid rate, chiefly in the hands 
of large interests. The purposes of 
the national forests were to protect 
the timber from devastation and to 
provide for a development of the re- 
sources which would not only afford 
a continued production of timber and 
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of water under stable conditions of 
flow, but would prevent’ monopolies 
of the resources which might react 
to the injury of the general public. 

The charge that the national for- 
ests block development is utterly un- 
warranted and the contrary is proved 
by the facts. 

Take first the question of agricul- 
ture. It has been claimed by many 
that there are many millions of acres 
of agricultural lands in the national 
forests which the present Adminis- 
tration is withholding from settle- 
ment in order to grow trees on them. 
What are the facts? In the first place 
there are not, as claimed, great areas 
of agricultural lands in the national 
forests. The large bodies of agricul- 
tural land have been excluded. There 
are, however, in the forests many 
tracts of value for agriculture, chief- 
ly in small bodies and_ scattered 
units, which on all the forests togeth- 
er aggregate perhaps from 2 to 244 
per cent of the total. These are not 
being withheld from settlement, but 
are being opened up as rapidly as is 
possible. The Forest Service has au- 
thority to classify the agricultural 
lands and list them for entry under 
the Forest Homestead Law of 1906. 
Already about 1,500,000 acres have 
been segregated as agricultural for 
the benefit of settlers. The rest is be- 
ing classified as rapidly as is possi- 
ble. When they are under heavy tim- 
ber, the timber is offered for sale 
and the land opened up after lumber- 
ing. Thus, in one forest in Northern 
Idaho, sales aggregating 500,000,000 
feet are being advertised under con- 
ditions which will clear as soon as 
possible some 5000 acres of agricul- 
tural lands. Another sale of 200,000,.-- 
000 feet in Montana will clear 9000 
acres of agricultural land. The same 
policy is being carried out thruout 
the forests. Heavily timbered lands 
are not opened to entry before cut- 
ting, because settlement would not 
follow, as has been demonstrated over 
and over again. The entryman ac- 
quires the land and he then usually 
sells out to a timber company, which 
holds the timber until it gets ready to 
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cut, and then sells the land to settlers 
for as high a price as it can get. The 
seeker after cheap land is absolutely 
excluded under such conditions. But 
the Forest Service removes the tim- 
ber, and then gives the land to the 
settler. This process is shown in 
many forests where Government ag- 
ricultural land is rapidly passing into 
the hands of bona fide home seekers, 
while interior holdings belonging to 
private owners, originally taken up 
as homesteads, remain undeveloped 
and will finally. be available to set- 
tlers only at a high price. One of the 
reasons why people have been de- 
ceived as to this question is because 
in traveling thru the forests they 
have no means of distinguishing pri- 
vate holdings from Government land. 
As a matter of fact, the best land was 
usually selected by the timberman be- 
cause the rich flats, bottoms and 
benches are those which carried the 
best timber. Here is a clear case 
where private ownership is blocking 
development, and the national forests 
are securing it. This is the reason 
why the residents of Kootenzi Val- 
ley, in Montana, have petitioned 
against any elimination of the tim- 
bered bottoms. 

The statement has frequently been 
made that the national forests inter- 
fere with mining development, that 
prospectors and miners are subject- 
to severe restrictions, and that the 
mining laws are interpreted so nar- . 
rowly that patents are needlessly 
held up or actually prevented. Such 
statements misrepresent the actual 
conditions. The mining laws apply to 
the national forests just as to the un- 
reserved public lands. A prospector 
is allowed to work anywhere with en- 
tire freedom; all that is expected of 
him is that he shall exercise care in 
the matter of fire. Under the law he 
has the right to use any or all of the 
timber on his location for develop- 
ment purposes; if this does not suf- 
fice, he is granted free use of the sur- 
rounding forest. The going mine, de- 
veloped and shipping ore to market, 
is of course expected to pay a rea- 
sonable price for timber not situated 








on the claims, but the Government is 
exceedingly liberal in its free grants 
of timber during the development pe- 
riod of the mine. 

There has been complaint on the 
ground that national forests mining 
claims are scrutinized when they 
come up for patent, to determine 
whether the laws have been complied 


with. The mining laws lay down cer- 


tain requirements as to the actual 
discovery of mineral and as to de- 
velopment work. The purpose of 
these requirements is obvious; name- 
ly, to prevent fraudulent acquisition 
of the land under the terms of mining 
laws. In the past, before it was cus- 
tomary for the Government to ex- 
amine mining claims on the ground 
previous to issuance of patent, the 
mining laws were repeatedly used 
fraudulently to secure heavily tim- 
bered tracts for commercial lumber- 
ing, to secure valuable water power 
sites, to secure water sources con- 
trolling thousands of acres of public 
range, to secure town sites for specu- 
lation or areas valuable for summer 
resort development, and to secure 
areas blocking valuable rights of 
way- The prevention of such fraud 
protects the interest of the public 
which owns the land and it also pro- 
tects the mining industry itself from 
wildcat promoters whose actions 


- more than any other factor have re- 


sulted in injury to mining develop- 
ments. The majority of those en- 
gaged in the industry desire an or- 
derly administration of the mining 
laws. Certain interests, however, 
have been actually urging that the 
officers of the Government be pro- 
hibited from any field scrutiny of 
mining claims to see whether the 
claimants have conformed to the 
requirements laid down by Con- 
gress. 

Among the most persistent oppo- 
nents of conservation and the na- 
tional forest system have been cer- 
tain water power interests. This is 
because most of the streams contain- 
ing water power in the West rise in 
the national forests, and the Govern- 
ment has taken the position that it 
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will exercise a public control over 
the development of the water power 
sites. The present laws are inade- 
quate, for they only authorize the 
executive officers to issue permits 
which are revocable at will. Without - 
question this law acts to retard water 
power development, altho under it 
over 200 permits are outstanding on 
the national forests. The depart- 
ments at Washington have consist- 
ently urged legislation that would 
enable the granting of a term lease 
under regulations that are reason- 
able to the developer and which will 
fully protect the public interests. 
These efforts have in all cases failed 
because of the opposition of the water 
power interests, which have endeav- 
ored to secure terms not compatible 
with the protection of the public in- 
terests. In other words, the develop- 
ment of water power has been re- 
tarded only because the water power 
interests have undertaken to demand 
what the public should not grant. 

Timber on the national forests is 
being sold in increasing amounts as 
there is the demand. The best and 
most accessible timber was obtained 
by private owners. Therefore, the 
less accessible Government timber 
does not find a ready market. Never- 
theless, upward of a billion feet have 
been sold every year, and since 
July 1, 1912, to the time of writing 
this article, one and one-half billion 
feet have been sold or the sales guar- 
anteed. This timber is cut under 
methods which insure the establish- 
ment of a new crop, so as to continue 
the production of timber to the maxi- 
mum. 

The grass on the forests is also put 
to its fullest use under a system of 
regulated grazing. Over 9,000,000 
head of stock are grazed under lease. 
The forest range, which formerly 
was overstocked and run down, is 
being rapidly restored to its normal 
productivity, the stock comes off the 
range in fine shape, and the carrying 
capacity of the range is being in- 
creased. 

The extensive use of the resources 
of the national forests is shown by 
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the fact that the timber sales during 
the past year numbered nearly 6000. 
Free use of timber was granted to 
over 38,000 persons. Permits for.va- 
rious special uses covering over 100 
different purposes were issued to 
the number of nearly 5000. Between 
40,000 and 50,000 miners are operat- 
ing within the national forests under 
conditions which work to the advan- 
tage of legitimate mining, and fully 
400,000 persons use the national for- 
ests for recreation during the sum- 
mer months. 

The protective work of the Forest 
Service not only saves the timber re- 
sources from destruction, but pro- 
motes the conservation of water sup- 
plies affecting a very large number 
of people. The national forests com- 
prise watersheds which conserve the 
domestic supply for over 1000 cities 
and towns. It protects the waters of 
over 1200 irrigation projects and 
over 300 water power projects. 
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The Government, thru the Forest 
Service, is doing an immense amount 
of development work by opening up 
inaccessible country thru roads and 
trails. There have already been con- 
structed by the Forest Service 1613 
miles of roads, nearly 13,500 miles of 
trails, and over 11,000 miles of tele- 
phone lines. This work is of the 
greatest importance to the local de- 
velopment of the country. 

Thus it will be seen that those who 
charge that conservation is blocking 
development are either misinformed 
or are using this argument to destroy 
the system of national forestry. Na- 
tional forestry is no longer an ex- 
periment. It has demonstrated its 
public benefits. Its advocates may 
justly claim the support of the 
country for the continuance of a 
work whose success is of vital im- 
portance to the welfare of the na- 
tion. 

Washington, D. C. 


The Confessions of a Poet 


[This very ingenuous disclosure of the ambitions and poses of a young author during the 
period when he is struggling to find himself and achieve recognition has a certain psychological 


interest, for it reveals moods not uncommon among young men or among young women if 


may take the Diary of Marie Bashkirtseff, with 


Strange to say, as a child I detested 
poetry. Perhaps this was because of 
the kind the teacher made me commit 
to memory. I remember well how I 
despised the threadbare rimes of 
Longfellow. My favorite reading was 
the geography and all the dime novels 
I could procure. The old woman who 
sold them was half blind, and so I 
used to take three off the pile at once, 
while paying for but one. 

It was not till my twelfth year that 
I became interested in poetry. It was 
then that I came across a copy of 
Byron which belonged to my father. 
First, the cynicism, the abandon, the 
romantic flavor of the poet’s verse 
captured my fancy; later I acquired 
a liking for the swing of rhythm and 
the recurrence of rime. 

And now I began to write in the 
Byronic style, as what fledgling poet 
since his time has not done! Denun- 


its latest additions, as evidence.—EpITor.! ie 
ciations of the pettiness of Man and 
apostrophes to Nature in her wild 
and solitary aspects flowed from my 
pen. I also sang of bul-buls, of the 
Alps, and of Napoleon. 

At the same time, true to the in- 
stincts of a future magazine poet, I 
tried to sell my output to the periodi- 
cals of the day. I was, of course, not 
successful. But this period of callow 
endeavor taught me one thing—not 
to be disheartened by rejections. For 
many a promising poet never brings 
his muse to maturity because of this 
common discouragement. 

In his earlier years, and, in fact, 
all thru life, a poet’s days are thread- 
ed together in a succession of moods. 
He sees so many viewpoints that his 
imagination only halts this side of 
infinity ; and, before he learns by bit- 
ter experience that it is life-wreck- 
ing to do so, he tries to live out all 
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his moods and impulses—not realiz- 
ing that most of them are given him 
only to be put on paper. Like the 
actor, he feels the passion to imper- 
sonate the characters of others and 
to take on their mannerisms. But the 
actor confines himself to the stage 
while the poet too often takes the 
dangerous medium of real life. 

I soon past out of the Byronic stage 
and into a worse than ever. Kirke 
White, the young poetic apostle of 
piety, midnight oil and melancholy, 
became my next deity. He was a boy 
who studied himself to death, but left 
enough poetry on the backs of his 
mathematical papers to enable the 
laureate Southey to bring out a post- 
humous volume of his. Following my 
new idol, in verse written at mid- 
night I compared my unhappy and 
perishing youth with the passing 
light of a burnt-out candle—“The 
taper’s dying gleam” I phrased it. 
The light I wrote by was gas, and it 
took only another quarter in the slot 
to make it flare up brighter than ever! 

But these various poses I am de- 
scribing, tho seeming unreal and 
comic now, were more than merely 
mimetic. And, after all, only the out- 
sider sees the comic in any one’s life. 
No, my attitudes were real and hurt- 
ful, for I was not posing for others 
but for myself! I used to stay up all 
night and study. At the time I was 
working in a factory. I had rebelled 
against school, because the teachers 
emphasized commercial arithmetic 
almost to the exclusion of other and 
more interesting studies. And, at 
least, I did not intend to become a 
grocer’s clerk or even to go into any 
kind of storekeeping business. 

So I fought against school and de- 
fied both my father and the truant 
officer. I spent my time in the little 
library I had built up, reading, writ- 
ing, and studying—or taking melan- 
choly and poetic walks alone. People 
had already begun to comment on my 
eccentric appearance. 

My father, alarmed at the turn my 
life had taken, declared that it must 
now be either school again, or work. 
I chose work, much as I hated it, in 
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the factory in which he was one of 
the foremen. And, once at work, I 
must straightway imagine that I was 
having no chance in life and that I 
must act the young genius struggling 
in vain under insuperable difficulties 
and neglect. I became sickly and 
morose. Adolescence added to poetry 
is a terrible thing. I wonder how 
many of the stories of the early 
struggles of authors are actual and 
not mostly imagined? For it goes with 
the artistic temperament to make a 
mountain out of a mole hill. 

Up to this time I had not yet found 
out what real poetry was. When I dis- 
covered a volume of Keats in a sec- 
ond-hand book store which I fre- 
quented I was put on the right road, 
and henceforth I began to get occa- 
sional personal letters of regret from 
editors instead of the stereotypt re- 
jection slip. 

Keats, however, was responsible 
for the continuance of my sincere 
pose of a neglected genius destined to 
die unlamented and unknown. Tho 
then but barely fifteen, I believed 
that already I was almost as great as 
Shakespeare. 

And now came the worst pose of 
all: I became “precious.” And with 
this esthetic vice I took up with Laus 
Veneris and Baudelaire. Tho in real- 
ity as innocent of evil experience as 
is the wool on the lamb’s back of dye 
—I grew a very monster of metrical 
passions and paper depravity—lI 
wrote much of Astoreth, of Nineveh, 
of Babylon. I sang of beautiful 
wicked dead passionate queens, and 
extolled the splendid sinning of the 
Renaissance. I often used to catch 
my breath at my own ineffable wick- 
edness. I was pessimistic, bored, and 
world-weary. Having never lived life, 
I felt that I had experienced it all and 
had found it bitter and empty. 

A change came over my existence. 
I left home. I traveled, experienced, 
suffered, lived, and had real literary 
struggles. One by one my little writer 
moods were pummeled out of me by 
the world. And now my verse began 
to sell. Little by little I pushed into 
the magazines. I nearly went mad 
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with joy when I saw my first poem in 
print. 

There were three magazines which 
rejected my verse so consistently that 
I resolved on battering down their ex- 
clusiveness. I bombarded them every 
week with poems. From the first 
magazine, an old one decidedly belle- 
tristic in style, I at last evoked a per- 
sonal note of appreciation. And I al- 
most sold them a “sonnet” of thirteen 
lines. Had I not insisted on not add- 
ing a fourteenth line they would have 
printed it. They admited that, other- 
wise, it was a fine poem. Since then 
that magazine has rejected every- 
thing I’ve sent in. The second maga- 
zine was old, conservative, and also 
highly literary. Month after month 
its editors kept rejecting my work. 
Finally one of them, in desperation, 
invited me to give them a twelve- 
month’s rest. Instead, that very night 
I drank a pot of strong coffee and, 
under its stimulus, wrote two of my 
best poems. The next morning I sent 
them, special delivery, to the desper- 
ate editor—and he accepted them 
both! 

The third and last magazine which 
would have none of me I determined 
to play a joke on. I sat down and did 
a lot of haphazard, intricate riming 
like Swinburne at his worst. I put in a 
lot about stars, flowers, seraphs, 
moons, and rising and setting suns, 
and then licked the whole into fairly 
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coherent shape. To my amazement the 
magazine at which it was aimed ac- 
cepted it. And, afterward, when I saw 
it in print, I rubbed my eyes in as- 
tonishment. The joke was on me. It 
made excellent sense. I had really 
perpetrated a first rate poem. I 
thought of what Plato says about 
poets being inspired idiots who know 
not the manner of what they write. 

With my success with the maga- 
zines again there came to me visions 
of fame won overnight, and enough 
royalties to live on. Every poem of 
mine that appeared in print I fondly 
hoped to see carry me into the front 
rank by some masterly phrase or 
great expression of common human 
experience—and always I was unde- 
ceived. 

For still I am only a poor magazine 
poet, an attic dweller, unmarried—no 
better nor worse than a score of 
others who conveniently fill up pages 
at the end of a story or article. As 
I said before, now I know real pov- 
erty, genuine suffering. My friends 
want me to go to work on a news- 
paper or try prose, but I won’t. I be- 
lieve poetry is a man’s work. I am 
young. I am fighting for fame with 
both fists, and like the fight. And at 
last I’ve got a publisher. I shall bring 
out a book soon. Of course it won’t 
sell much. Poetry never does, I’m 
told. But I have hopes ... I 
have hopes ... some day. ... 


The Flow of Sap 


Descriptive of Some Simple Experiments in Spring Phenomena 
By Edward F. Bigelow 


{Dr. Bigelow does not profess to explain ali of the mysteries of the rising of the life blood 
of the trees, but he shows how this force can be demonstrated by means of apparatus easy to 
be set up in home or school. Readers of St. Nicholas and attendants at chautauquas and summer 
schools have for many years been familiar with Dr. Bigelow’s methods of nature study.—EDITOR.] 


Go to the grapevine, cut off the end 
and put the cut end of the main vine 
into a bottle. Tie it fast. In a short 
time the bottle will be full of a sweet- 
ish liquid. 

Go to the maple when the days are 
warm and the nights are freezing, 
* bore a hole in the trunk of that. maple 


near the ground, insert a tap, put 
under the end of that tap a pail, and 
in a few hours the pail will be full of 
the delicious sap that contains so 
much of sweetness that it may be con- 
centrated into the well-known maple 
syrup, or in blocks of maple sugar. 
Even a child would naturally ask 
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what makes the sap flow. Even the 
most learned man must, after years 
of study by his own efforts and those 
of others, be forced to say, I don’t 
know. There have been a large num- 
ber of careful, prolonged, intense 
studies of the flow of sap, especially 
of the maple. There have been a large 
number of theories, each holding its 
own for a time only to be set aside 
for another seemingly preferable. 
We have tried to explain the phenom- 
enon by osmosis, we have tried to ex- 
plain it by stating that it is due to 
the action of living cells. You may 
take your choice; one means practi- 
cally the same as the other, for each 
one means, I don’t know. No man, 
woman or child in the world does 
know. It. is true of this as of other 
things pertaining to life, “For now 


we know only in part.” The intensest. 


peering thru the highest power lenses 
does not throw light upon the ques- 
tion; “we see thru a glass, darkly.” 
We could now and then find glimmer- 
ings of truth. Sometimes, almost in a 
bit of inspiration, we might say that 
sap starts at the tip of the finest root 
hair and works from cell to cell up 
to the leaves. It seems simple enough. 
The great problems in life are the 
simplest. But when we come to make 
definite experiments, when we come 
to apply any one theory, we find that 
we have not enough to solve the prob- 
lem. What is the cause of this pres- 
sure? Why does sap flow better when 
it is cooled at night and warmed by 
day? One learned experimenter sums 
up a long series of experiments by 
stating, “The flow is in a general way 
coincident with, and proportional to, 
the pressure.” Clear, isn’t it? It is a 
concise, euphonious, well-balanced 
sentence, but it clears up the tangle 
fully as lucidly as it would to explain 
to a little child, “Why, don’t you 
know how many six are? Why six, 
my little child, is half a dozen.” And 
then the learned experimenter goes 
on further to state: “The only theory 
so far advanced that can account for 
all observed phenomena is the living- 
cell theory. This seems in most re- 
spects satisfactory.” 

Of course that is “satisfactory.” It 
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is just exactly as satisfactory as when 
the old lady went to a doctor and told 
him all the details of the fact that 
she was troubled with not being able 
to sleep nights. The doctor held his 
watch and counted her pulse, he lis- 
tened at her chest and put a ther- 
mometer in her mouth and made a 
record of her temperature and fur- 
ther data in a big book. Then he said, 
“Why, my dear lady, it is perfectly 
clear to me that you are troubled with 
insomnia.” Can you imagine the relief 
of that old lady to have her case fully 
diagnosed? With a sigh of relief she 
exclaimed, “Oh, doctor, is that all? 
Why, I thought I had a complication 
of troubles. a madam,” he re- 
= “it is merely insomnia, that's 
a 

And so to come back to our experi- 
mental scientist and all his predeces- 
sors. Beautiful, isn’t it? The “living- 
cell theory.” That is, in other words, 
the sap does go into the roots and in 
some way gets up to the leaves, and 
the whole thing is made clear by stat- 
ing that the tree is alive. Now you 
understand it, my friend, don’t you? 
And if there is one shadow of doubt 
in your mind, just remember this as 
a clincher of the argument. You have 
never known the sap to go up a dead 
tree. Then, of course, the run of the 
sap depends upon the living cell. 

But while we may never know ex- 
cept in part, it is sometimes mighty 
interesting to study that part. There 
is one admirable thing about osmosis 
—it gets there (pardon the colloquial- 
ism); it gets there even when com- 
mon sense says it cannot. And it not 
only gets there by mere arrival, but 
with power and effect when it arrives. 
All the populace may take micro- 
scopes and look at a firm drumhead, 
and say, “Nothing can go thru that 
any more than thru a piéce of tin”; 
but the interesting fact is that that 
piece of drumhead has a way of doing 
things for itself, a way to astonish 
all predictors as to its ability. Place 
that drumhead over the larger end of 
a lamp chimney and tie it on firmly. 
Place over the top of that lamp chim- 
ney and firmly tie down a sheet of . 
thin India rubber, having previously 
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CROWDING IN TO GET THE SUGAR 
Simple apparatus for demonstrating osmotic pressure. 


put within the chimney some sugar 
and a little water, making a thick 
syrup. Now the water outside of this 
chimney, we might say figuratively, 
becomes covetous of that syrup inside 
the chimney. But it cannot get there, 
or so says popular opinion, because 
the impervious bit of sheepskin is in 
the way. To some young people who 
are saying, “Oh, I can never do that; 
I can’t succeed in getting the syrup 
—it is beyond my reach,” I should 
like to hold up that sheepskin as an 
obstacle, and the water as an example 
of persistence. 

Then the water starts in and goes 
thru the sheepskin; that is all. It goes 
to work and learns the secret for 
itself, and puts that secret into action 
in its own way, and does it so effec- 
tively that it makes a decidedly bulgy 
impression on the India rubber at the 
top of the chimney. 

Or take a potato from the cellar. 
It is full of cells, and each cell is so 
complete in itself that it seems to be 
even a stronger barrier to the pene- 
tration of water than was the drum- 





- head. Bore a hole in this potato, put 
in a little sugar and water, and a few 
drops of ink to keep tabs on the water 
so as to know where it is going in 
case it should go anywhere. Cork up 
the top of the potato, and put a tube 
in the side. Water in a dish outside 
of the potato becomes as covetous as 
that water below the drumhead. The 
water says that it can get in thru the 
cells of the potato, but no one sees it 
doing so. It does it, and does it so 
effectually that it pushes up the inky 
fluid to a hight of 20 inches, as is 
shown in the illustration. 

Now suppose there was another pan 
of water at the top of that 20 inches, 
and another potato. Why could not 
this water force itself into another 
potato, and push onward for another 
20 inches, and so on and so on? Sim- 
ple as can be—as simple as the multi- 
plication table. One potato will push 
it 20 inches high, twenty potatoes will 
push it 400 inches high, and that is 
about 33 feet—the hight of a tree. 
Now do not think that drumheads, 
and sheets of rubber tied on lamp 
chimneys, and inky, sweetened water 




















THE POTATO PUMP 
How the lifting force of a living cell can be measured. 








Drawn by Kerr Eby. 
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rising out of a potato, tell us how sap 
goes up a tree. It shows us a part of 
the interesting process, and a part is 
better than nothing. A’ little knowl- 
edge may be dangerous, but it may 
also be a mighty interesting thing. 
There is a satisfaction in wishing for 
more. It is so in the study of sap flow 
in the spring. While we cannot find 
out all we want to know, it is a satis- 
faction to find out a little. Our drum- 
head and our potato set us to think- 
ing. We have a greater respect and a 
deeper interest for those tiny cells. 
Root hairs and plant cells mean more 
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to us than they did. Perhaps our po- 
tato with the hole in it was a small 
and thick walled cell that sets us to 
wondering how that water got where 
the sugar was, and how the moisture 
in the ground in the spring got into 
that root and climbed to the top of 
the tree. Haven’t I clearly explained 
it to you? It is all done by the living 
cell and by osmosis. 

What is a living cell and what is 
osmosis? That is not a part of our 
lesson today. Do not bother me now 
about the things that I do not know. 

Sound Beach, Conn. 
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SPRINGTIME IN MERRY ENGLAND 


The British Suffragets spaded up a number of putting -greens, leaving behind placards: “‘No votes, no golf!’’ 




















A Farmer-Naturalist 


Have a dozen of our readers any 
knowledge of that “Illustrious Ob- 
secure,” as Hazlitt calls him, St. John 
de Crevecceur, author of Letters 
from an American Farmer ?* He was 
one of the three authors, says Haz- 
litt, worth reading, whom the Eng- 
lish settlements in America pro- 
duced in the eighteenth century; and 
his glowing accounts of innocent 
primitive life in the new settlements 
kindled the imaginations of Campbell, 
Byron, Southey, and Coleridge; at- 
tracting, too, not a few settlers to the 
new country. 

Crevecceur, who was a Frenchman 
by birth, and served under Montcalm, 
wandered down along the Hudson 
River about 1760, after the loss of 
Canada to the English, dropt his 
French name for that of St. John, 
was naturalized, married, and took up 
the life of a farmer in the British 
colonies. Yet he was not so tied to his 
estate that he could not travel east to 
Nantucket and south as far as 
Charleston, not for business, but out 
of a certain philosophical desire to 
learn the manners of a nascent civili- 
zation. His book, which was famous 
in its day, but has since been almost 
forgotten, was in the form of long let- 
ters. These, tho written years before, 
were first published in London in 
1782. The book was reprinted in Eng- 
land, Ireland and America, and trans- 
lated into French and German, yet 
only a single imperfect edition has ap- 
peared during the succeeding century 
and a quarter until the present neat 
and handy issue. 

For that most interesting period of 
American social life just preceding the 
War of the Revolution, Crevecceur is 





*Letters from an American Farmer. By St. John 
de Créveceur. Fdited with an introduction by War- 
ren Barton Blake. Pp. xxiii, 256. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 35 cents. 


the best, if not almost the only au- 
thority. But for that he is charmingly 
and even minutely descriptive. He pic- 
tures the life of the successful farmer 
and of the border ruffian of the day 
who lived on the outskirts and sup- 
ported himself by hunting and steal- 
ing. He is enthusiastic as to the op- 
portunities for success, and gives in- 
stances of those who from the lowest 
condition had made themselves pos- 
sessors of large estates. Particularly 
he rejoices in the liberty of life freed 
from the despotism of government or 
tradition. One is reminded of the late 
parallel in the wondering delight of 
the Russian Jew coming to this coun- 
try, as told by Miss Antin in her late 
volume, The Promised Land. 

Just as the Colloquies of Erasmus 
give us the most intimate picture of 
European life in the time of Luther, 
so these Letters tell us what life was 
in our colonial days. Crevecceur does 
not neglect physical conditions, and 
we read with absorbed attention the 
vivid description of the brilliant hum- 
ming birds that darted about his 
celandine (“salendine’) blossoms, 
and of the deadly battle between a 
black snake and a water snake, which 
ended in the latter being devoured by 
its stronger opponent. The first story 
of bee hunting in the forest is told by 
our author, and, will it be believed? 
he had a nest of hornets in his house 
which injured nobody and cleared the 
rooms of flies. Crevecceur as natural- 
ist stands midway between the wise 
naivete of Champlain in the preced- 
ing century and the experiments and 
, * <irccaaaaees of Fabre in our own 

ay. 

But it was in “humans” that his 
chief interest lay. We learn that of 
twelve Germans who came to the new 
country nine were successful, for 
their wives took part in all their out 
of door work; of the Scotch seven 
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gained success, and four Irish. The 
latter, he says, loved to drink and 
were quarrelsome and “soon take to 
the gun, which is the ruin of every- 
thing.” He lays their ill-success to the 
neglect of agriculture under the land 
laws of Ireland. 

Five chapters are given to condi- 
tions of life in Nantucket and Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard. The methods of fish- 
ing for cod and of the whale fishery 
are admirably described, with a mi- 
nuteness reminiscent of John Denys’s 
Acadia, and the manners of the In- 
dians and the causes of their rapid 
extermination. The letter-writer has 
only praise for the treatment of the 
Indians by the settlers of New Eng- 
land. Indeed, New England has his 
special praise for its settled laws and 
religious condition. This was, indeed, 
the admiration of more than one 
French visitor to the America of the 
eighteenth century ; Talleyrand writes 
of that liberty and equality of worship 
which was “one of the strongest guar- 
antees of social tranquillity; for 
where consciences are _ respected, 
other rights cannot fail to be respect- 
ed likewise.” So Talleyrand; but 
Crevecceur, in praising these condi- 
tions, bitterly condemns the treat- 
ment of slaves in Carolina; not that 
he was hostile to slavery as an insti- 
tution, but for its cruelty, quite dif- 
ferent from the kindness the slaves in 
the Middle Colonies received. 

That Crevecceur had the spirit of 
the naturalist appears not only in his 
descriptions of birds and snakes, but 
in the account of his visit to the gar- 
dens of John Bartram, the first 
American botanist, by whom he 
was entertained for several days. At 
his first meal he notes that Mr. and 
Mrs. Bartram sat at the head of the 
long tables with their family and 
guests, then the hired men, and then 
the negroes, all eating together. He 
tells of his host’s agricultural meth- 
ods, which produced das much as 
thirty-six bushels of wheat to the 
acre, and nearly three tons of the best 
hay, a story worth reproducing in 
our modern agricultural journals. 

It is a fascinating volume, and Mr. 
Blake deserves thanks for rediscover- 
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ing it and editing it with adequate 
introduction and notes. It should be 
read in honor of our ancestors. 

W. H. W. 


The American Occupation of the 
Philippines 

This is a subject that from now on 
will occupy a large share of the at- 
tention of Congress and the Ameri- 
can people, and the fact that Judge 
Blount’s book has “the unqualified 
endorsement” of our new Secretary 
of State, Mr. Bryan, gives it special 
significance. The last time we had a 


‘Democratic President he tried to 


force back Hawaii to the monarchy 
and, if good Queen Lil had not in- 
sisted upon cutting off the heads of 
the missionaries and sons of mission- 
aries who had overthrown the savage 
dynasty, Mr. Cleveland’s plan might 
have been carried out. 

President Cleveland’s advisor and 
“paramount commissioner” in the 
Hawaiian affair was James UH. 
Blount, who, now that another Demo- 
cratic administration has come into 
power, urges the abandonment of the 
Philippines as, twenty years ago, he 
urged Hawaii’s. He speaks from ex- 
perience, for he served in the Philip- 
pines as lieutenant of volunteers for 
two years and as United States Dis- 
trict Judge for four years, and he has 
diligently studied the documentary 
history of the annexation period. 
Yet the author by no means displays 
a judicial temper. He regards Dean 
Worcester as “an overbearing bully 
of the beggar-on-horseback type” and 
“the direst calamity that has befallen 
the Filipinos since the American oc- 
cupation.” Mr. Denby is guilty of 
“rank hypocrisy.” Mr. Root is “a 
dangerous man to republican institu- 
tions.” The messages of Mr. McKin- 
ley are “insufferable drivel” ; those of 
Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt “prepos- 
terous stuff” which they “were pub- 
licly pretending to believe.” The re- 
port of the minority of the Insular 
Affairs Committee is “rot”—and so 
on. But Judge Blount is equally 

‘The American Occupation of the Philippines, 1896- 


1912. By Jares H. Blount. New York: G. P. Pu 
nam’s Sons. $4. 
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frank in expressing his approval of 
such acts as he likes, for example, the 
purchase of the friars’ lands, the re- 
form of finances, the codification of 
laws and establishment of schools. 

Because of the author’s thoroness 
and obvious sincerity this book may 
be regarded as the most that can be 
said against the American adminis- 
tration, and so regarded, the argu- 
ment for a change of policy seems to 
us singularly weak and inconclusive. 
Essentially Judge Blount bases his 
book upon the reiterated assumption 
that a republic cannot possess “colo- 
nies.” This is manifestly false. The 
United States has always had “colo- 
nies” from the earliest times and per- 
haps always will. On the whole our 
government of such dependencies has 
been good, and it is not uncommon 
to hear people of a newly admitted 
State complain that they were better 
off under the territorial regime. 
There is no apparent reason why a 
republic should not manage semi-self- 
governing dependencies as well, or 
better, than a monarchy could. At 
any rate we are quite convinced that 
the Philippines are better off under 
the control of the United States than 
as a colony of Germany—which they 
would now have become but for the 
firmness of Admiral Dewey. 

Judge Blount has no doubt of the 
ability of the Filipinos to govern 
themselves, but we presume that he 
is opposed to giving the ballot to the 
colored men of his own State, 
Georgia. At any rate he is careful to 
explain that he treats them very dif- 
ferently. The passage is so amazing 
and illustrates so clearly the stand- 
point of many Democrats who are 
now clamoring for the rights of the 
Filipinos to self-government that we 
must quote it: 


Judge Carson and myself had one peculiar 
qualification for fidelity to the Taft policies 
for which we were entitled to no credit. 
We instinctively resented any suggestion 
comparing the Filipinos to negroes. We had 
many warm friends among the Filipinos, 
had shared their generous hospitality often, 
and in turn had extended them ours. Any 
such suggestion as that indicated implied 
that we had been doing something equiva- 
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lent to eating, drinking, dancing, and 
chumming with negroes. And we resented 
such suggestions with an anger quite as 
cordial and intense as the canons of good 
taste and loyal friendship demanded. I real- 
ly believe that the Southern men in the 
Philippines have always gotten along bet- 
ter with the Filipinos than any other 
Americans out there, and for the reasons 
just suggested. Not only is the universal 
American willingness to treat the educated 
Asiatic as a human being endowed with 
certain unalienable rights going to redeem 
him from the down-trodden condition into 
which British and other European contempt 
for him has kept him, but the American 
from the South out there is a guarantee 
that he shall never be treated as if he were 
an African. The African is aeons of time 
behind the Asiatic in development; the lat- 
ter is aeons ahead of us in the mere dura- 
tion of his civilization. 


The best picture of the Philippines 
under the old regime is to be found 
in the novels of Jose Rizal, of which 
we now have a complete English 
translation with careful annotations. 

The first of these, The Social Can- 











JOSE RIZAL 


The Filipino patriot and martyr whose novels por- 
tray conditions before the American occupation. From 
this photograph, taken in Paris, was designed the 
portrait put upon the Philippine postage stamp by 
the United States Government. 
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cer,” is preceded by a well written in- 
troduction of fifty pages by the trans- 
lator sketching the history of the 
Philippines from the Spanish con- 
quest to the advent of “Democracy 
under her Star Banner to the tune 
of Yankee-Doodle-Do.” 

Mr. Derbyshire explains clearly 
but with admirable temper the condi- 
tions against which Rizal revolted in 
vain. It appears that the Filipino pa- 
triot was not directly concerned in 
the conspiracy for which he was exe- 
cuted, but it is easy to see how, from 
the Spanish point of view, his death 
was deemed necessary, for there was 
no greater enemy to political and 
ecclesiastical tyranny that Rizal, and 
his books were more dangerous than 
bombs. 


Many of the evils against which 
Rizal directed his satire have been 
remedied by the American adminis- 
tration. Life and property are cer- 
tainly more secure; freedom of speech 
has been gained; the American 
priests are superior to the Spanish 
friars they have replaced, and the 
education which Rizal longed for 
above all else has been brought to the 
people. In the American schools are 
no such scenes as he describes in the 
amusing chapter “The Class in Phys- 
ics” in The Reign of Greed, where 
the Jesuit professor, leaving his ap- 
paratus untouched in the glass case, 
tangles up his students with meta- 
physical questions about “attributes” 
and “essences.”* 

Rizal’s hopes for his people have 
thus in a measure been accomplisht 
and in a way not entirely unantici- 
pated by him, for as early as 1889 he 
prophesied that Spain would shortly 
lose the Philippines and that the 
United States would gain them. We 
believe that if the novelist were now 
living he would not be dissatisfied 
with the results of the change of 
sovereignty. 


*The Social Cancer (“Noli me Tangere). By José 
Rizal. Translated ty Charles Derbyshire. Manila: 
Philippine Education Co. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book 
Co. 


"The Reign of Greed (“El Filibusterismo”’). By 
José Rizal. Translated by Charles Derbyshire. Manila: 
Philippine Education Co. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book 
Co. 
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Seeking the Historic Jesus 


Historical facts, legendary addi- 
tions, and theological speculations 
are so entangled and confused in the 
traditional pictures of Jesus that it 
is no easy matter to uncover and re- 
trace the lineaments of the real his- 
toric figure whose life and work form 
the basis and inspiration of Chris- 
tianity. The fact that the literary 
documents which constitute almost 
the entire source of our knowledge 
of the Galilean Peasant have been 
enshrined in a sacred book interposes 
great obstacles to the free and un- 
trammeled handling of the materials 
which the scientific investigation of 
the subject demands. On the one 
hand, religious prejudice seeks to ex- 
empt the Gospels from the literary 
and historical criticism necessary to 
a careful sifting of the evidence and 
a reconstruction of the biographical 
data; on the other, honest seekers 
must be on their guard against the 
unwarranted and shallow caricatures 
which anti-religious speculators put 
forth from time to time in the name 
of sober history. The limit of fatuity 
seems to have been reached in the at- 
tempt to offset the claims of divine 
perfection made in behalf of the im- 
possible traditional figure by the far 
more unfounded claim that Jesus is 
not at all a historic person, but an 
idealization of imperfectly realized 
religious aspirations. To establish the 
latter contention it is of primary im- 
portance to demolish the historical 
foundations of the New Testament 
epoch which have been slowly and 
patiently laid by modern criticism. 
This the school of Robertson, Drews 
and Smith has attempted, but utter- 
ly failed to accomplish. The inade- 
quacy of their theories and the su- 
perficiality of their reasoning and 
methods are carefully but mercilessly 
exposed by Dr. Thorburn in his 
scholarly reply: to Professor Drews’ 
Die Christusmythe. This detailed ex- 
amination of the theory of the myth- 
ical-social origin of Christianity and 





‘Jesus the Christ: Historical or Mythical? A Re- 
ply to Professor Drews’ Die Chrictuemythe. By 
Thomas James Thorburn, D.D., LL.D. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 
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the shadowy supports on which it 
rests fully meets the anti-Christian 
assaults on the work of the liberal 
theologians of the critical-historical 
school. At the same time the author 
makes it clear that Christian defense 
can be maintained only on the basis 
of a sober criticism. Here is his con- 
servative and reserved statement of 
the case: 


If we would comply with the demands of 
modern scientific history, we must get 
behind the Gospels, in order to obtain a 
knowledge of the actual life and teaching 
of Jesus. Our present Gospels, it is urged— 
and with some truth—are largely accreted 
with contemporary, and later, views about 
Jesus, views not necessarily wrong or 
superfluous, it may here be added, but by 
reason of which the purely historical Figure 
is, to some extent, obscured and hidden from 
view. 


Of equal learning but of far less 
value is the volume of Elliott Lec- 
tures,? delivered in the Western Theo- 
logical Seminary by Prof. David 
Smith, of Londonderry. The author 


_ defends with much ability the histor- 


icity of the Gospels and the accuracy 
of their portraiture of Jesus, but he 
uses the methods of the special 
pleader and appeals to religious mo- 
tives rather than to the historic judg- 
ment. The present disquieting effects 
of criticism in the popular mind may 
be somewhat allayed by the confident 
assurance of one qualified by study 
and experience to speak with author- 
itv, as Professor Smith is, but in the 
long run much is lost by misrepre- 
senting the views of such critics as 
Schmiedel, declaring the literary 
imagination of the Protevangelium of 
James worthy of Dante or Raphael, 
and pointing to Christian experience 
as “the supreme and incontrovertible 
evidence of the historicity of the Gos- 
pels.” If it be true that “the final de- 
cision (in regard to historicity) rests 
not with the critics but with the 
saints,” then Professor Smith’s intro- 








livered in the Western Theological Seminary, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., by the Reverend David Smith, M.A., M.D., 
Professor of Theology in the McCrea Magee College, 
Londonderry. New York: G. H. Doran Co. $1. 
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of Christ is an offense to the Chris- 
tian conscience. However good the 
purpose of the author may be, we can- 
not at all commend the method or 
contents of his volume as worthy of 
the subject or of his own brilliant 
powers. Such a defense only makes 
more apparent the necessity of criti- 
cal study and reconstruction. 

In the volume by Dr. Gilbert we 
have the most careful, complete and 
satisfactory attempt yet made in 
English to bring order out of the 
chaos of Gospel fragments left by 
literary and historical criticism and 
to give, on that basis, a strictly his- 
toric view of the life and work of 
Jesus.2 The author’s open-minded- 
ness and sincerity are attested by the 
fact that less than fifteen years after 
the publication of his Student’s Life 
of Jesus he has found it advisable to 
write a new work rather than to at- 
tempt bringing the former volume 
into line*with present day knowledge. 
The contents of Dr. Gilbert’s new 
book fully warrant the implied revo- 
lution in his view of the literary 
documents and in the results of his 
investigations. In the first part there 
are three compact but clear and re- 
liable chapters on the various sources, 
including a statement of the results 
of Synoptic study, a discussion of the 
historical value of the Gospel of 
John, and a survey of the evidence 
in the Pauline letters. Then comes 
the main section of the book, in which 
is presented most sympathetically 
about all of the portraiture .of the 
historical Jesus that can now be re- 
covered. The Legendary Jesus is the 
title of Part III, wherein are treated 
the infancy stories, some of the mi- 
raculous elements, and the resurrec- 
tion accounts, of the Gospels. The in- 
clusion of these subjects under the 
term “legendary” does not mean that 
the author considers all pertaining to 
them to be unhistorical, but that the 
legendary elements in them have 
largely obscured the original facts. 
The whole book is scholarly and 

‘Jesus. By George Holley Gilbert, Ph.D., Leipzig 


University, D.D., Dartmouth College. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
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reverent in tone, temperate in ex- 
pression, and convincing in its rea- 
sonable expositions, a book to be 
carefully read and digested by those 
desiring the latest word of liberal in- 
vestigation on the life of Jesus. 

With less accuracy of statement, 
more vehemence in style, and some 
misconceptions of the sources, Rev. 
Charles S. Lester has sought to revi- 
talize the figure of the historic Jesus 
by a study of the Synoptic Gospels 
as translated and arranged by Well- 
hausen.* While this work is more 
spicy and popular than that of Dr. 
Gilbert, it lacks the balanced judg- 
ment, scholarly grasp of materials 
and steady search for the truth 
which distinguish that author’s ad- 
mirable volume. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Lester has made a helpful contribu- 
tion to the literature which aims 
primarily to make Jesus live in the 
historic imagination of men today 
as the carpenter of Nazareth, the 
religious teacher of Galilee and the 
victim of hatred and greed in Jerusa- 
lem. As for the religious result of 
such critical portrayals and estimates 
of Jesus, we believe that the reading 
of these studies with unbiased mind 
will strongly confirm Professor Gil- 
bert’s assertion that “the story of 
Jesus’s life to be drawn from the 
sources after the work of criticism 
has been done is a story abundantly 
suited to inspire confidence in Him as 
the spiritual leader of mankind.” 


Modern French Artists 


At the time when the art world is agog 
with mad modernism, the convenient little 
volumes of the series French Artists of Our 
Day (Lippincott, $1 each) ought to prove 
highly popular. The three books before us 
deal with realists and impressionists. Gus- 
tave Courbet is the subject of a study by 
Leonce Benédite: 

He was anathema to his generation, and he forced 
himself ‘upon its judgment with all the weight of his 
loud voice, self-importance, and his intolerable and 
overweening vanity. . . . e had an enormous and 
rather gross appetite for fame, a Pantagruelesque 
thirst for glory. 

Courbet was as insistent a self-showman 
as Bernard Shaw today; and less enter- 





*The Historic Jesus. A Study of the Synoptic Gos- 
pels. By Charles Stanley Lester. New York: G. P. 
Sons. $2.50. 
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taining. Yet he was “the ‘painter’ par ex- 
cellence, and the finest painters of our time 
have,” writes M. Benédite, “derived their 
finest inspiration from him -. Men 
like Manet, Fantin, Legros, Whistler, 
Monet, Renoir, Carolus-Duran, Ribot, Stev- 
ens, and many others.” The “notes” sup- 
plied by MM. J. Laran and Ph. Gaston- 
Dreyfus are embroideries upon the text 
furnished in numerous reproductions from 
the work of this painter—here described as 
“one of the three great artistic leaders of 
the latter half of the nineteenth century.” 

The brief account of Edouard Manet in 
this series is by Louis Hourticq; the notes 
are contributed by Jean Laran and Georges 
le Bas. Hardly had the last century recov- 
ered from the hubbub about the romantics, 
writes M. Hourticq, “when Courbet set 
Paris by the ears with his aggressively vul- 
gar peasants”; and this uproar had scarce- 
ly abated when “Manet brought confusion 
worse confounded”: 

His pictures met with practically nothing but laugh- 

ter and derision. He encountered even more violent 
disapproval than even Courbet had done. . . . It 
was objected of Courbet, ‘“‘There are such men and 
such things, but why paint them?’ Of Manet it was 
said: “No, things are not like that. You’re laughing 
at us.” And for thirty years Manet stuck to his guhs 
und went on obstinately showing his work to an in- 
different and incredulous public. 
It is the critics’ failure to appreciate such 
a painter as Manet in his day that has 
sapped their courage in later times, and 
renders some of them loath to condemn the 
distortions and perversities of the futurists. 
But M. Hourticq, who is a thorogoing 
conservative, has the courage to deal 
honestly with Manet himself. “Very rare- 
ly,” he writes, “has there been such a com- 
bination of audacity and uncertainty. His 
audacity came from the sincerity of his 
vision, his uncertainty from the inadequacy 
of the medium.” M. Hourticq considers that 
today, “now that the fireworks of the great 
impressionists have begun to go out,” paint- 
ing is returning to solid modeling “and dark 
shadows which accentuate facial character 
and prevent faces from being dissolved into 
the light.” 


Puvis de Chavannes has for his biogra- 
pher and critic André Michel, and J. Laran 
furnishes notes on the reproductions of his 
paintings. This idealist among modern 
painters has in M. Michel a most apprecia- 
tive interpreter—tho the little essay makes 
less stimulating reading than the less amia- 
ble one by M. Hourticq, just noticed. This 
is a most welcome collection, and the gen- 
erosity with which plates are furnished 
(forty-eight in each volume) is a point in 
its favor. The work of translation has been 
inefficiently done. 
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George Gissing 


Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. issue a fine 
new edition of The Private Papers of Henry 
Ryecroft, beautifully printed on hand-made 
paper ($1.50). It is an edition that Gissing 


would have been the man to appreciate, had’ 


he lived to see it. But if the novelist were 
here in the flesh he would be rather less 
pleased to find himself the subject, also, of 
a book by another English writer of whom 
he saw a good deal, Mr. Morley Roberts. 

In The Private Life of Henry Maitland 
(Doran, $1.25) Mr. Roberts represents his 
friend Gissing as “Maitland”—just as he 
renames H. G. Wells “Rivers.” And the new 
book has a double interest—literary and 
ethical. It not only throws light upon the 
character and career of one of the most 
gifted English novelists of the nineteenth 
century, it also shows clearly how that char- 
acter foredoomed a disastrous career. 
George Gissing was a man who sneered at 
decency and flouted the established moral 
code, who hated Christianity and defied the 
laws of the land, yet when he suffered from 





GEORGE GISSING 
From the lithograph by William Rothenstein—Courtesy 


of Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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the direct consequences of his wrongdoing, 
imprisonment, poverty, degradation, misery, 
disease and premature death, he at no stage 
of his life realized that he was in any 
sense responsible for his misfortunes. He 
meant well, was kind-hearted and self-sacri- 
ficing, and therefore what he did was right 
and the rest of the world was wrong; that 
was the way he looked at it, and his biog- 
rapher apparently takes the same view. 
Neither of them shows any perception of 
the fact that the law of cause and effect 
holds in the moral world as it does in the 
physical. 

Readers have often wondered at the at- 
mosphere of unmitigated gloom that per- 
vades all of Gissing’s works. They will un- 
derstand it when they read this book. The 
real wonder is how a man under such con- 
ditions could write as well as he did. Mr. 
Roberts states his point of view in the fol- 
lowing words: 

It is perfectly possible, and even certainly true. 
that many of the most pessimistic writers are in 
reality optimists. They show us the grey in order that 
we may presently make it rose. But Maitland wrote 
absolutely without hope. He took his subjects as mere 
subjects, and putting them on the table, lectured in 
pathology. He made books of his dead-house experi- 
ences, and sold them, but never believed that he, or 
any other man, could really do good by speaking of 
what he had seen and dilated upon. The people as a 
whole were vile and hopeless. He did not even inquire 
how they became so. He thought nothing could be 
done, and did not desire to do it. His future was in 
the past. The world’s great age would never renew 
itself, and only he and a few others really under- 


stood the desperate state into which things had 
drifted. 


Our Colonial Newspapers 


There is no field too forbidding to the 
candidate for the doctorate of philosophy. 
If it is not forbidding, indeed, the chance 
for turning over new material in plowing 
it is by so much diminished. Dr. Elizabeth 
Christine Cook has chosen for her investi- 
gation Literary Influences in Colonial 
Newspapers, 1704-1750 (Columbia Univer- 
sity Press; Lemcke & Buechner; $1.50), 
yet she is fully aware that literature of any 
sort, in the American colonies, “was pro- 
duced chiefly by ecclesiastics and by ex- 
tremely practical men of affairs.” Few 
books reached those of our ancestors who 
lived in the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. But that, she argues, made the news 
sheet, badly printed as it was, all the more 
important and welcome. The colonial editor 
was, all the same, badly handicapped. His 
news service was beneath contempt. Politi- 
cal criticism was a dangerous field, for it 
might very easily cost him his editorial 
privilege, or a libel suit. So he fell back 
upon essay writing on the Addisonian 
model, or reprinted part of the contents of 
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his own library. Entire numbers of the 
Spectator were reproduced; the play, 
George Barnwell, appeared serially in the 
New England Weekly Journal; Pope, But- 
ler and Dryden were standbys. And when 
these authors were not reprinted they were 
imitated. 

The currents in Boston, Philadelphia, New 
York and Southern newspaperdom are dili- 
gently followed by Dr. Cook, who has, 
therefore, much to say of Franklin and his 
journalism. The only foreign influence, un- 
less one so considers that of English letters, 
is the French, noted only at Charleston, 
S. C. The list of newspapers published in 
the first half of the eighteenth century, 
which terminates the work, does not pur- 
port to be exhaustive. “The authoritative 
bibliography of all colonial newspapers will 
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its style and events, and describes voyages 
and wanderings between the Pacific Coast 
of the continent to our south and the Ama- 
zon headwaters. Shooting of rapids, .port- 
ages, banditti, savages, hunts, jungles, mule- 
back rides; these are some of the constitu- 
ents of a bona-fide travel-book. 


Teacup Troubles 


“It was only a tempest in a teacup, but 
if you happen to live in the teacup”—is the 
appropriate explanation of many of the in- 
cidents in Mr. E. F. Benson’s latest novel, 
Mrs. Ames (Doubleday, $1.35). This story 
offers a delightful picture of middle class 
English society, just touching the fringes 
of the “County.” 

Mrs. Karin Michaelis Stangeland and 
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BOLIVIAN SOLDIERS ON GUARD 


From one of Charles Johnson Post’s drawings to illustrate his book “Across the Andes” 
(Outing Publishing Co.). 


be published by the American Antiquarian 
Society,” we read. In the meantime we have 
John Van Ness Ingham’s Check List of 
American Eighteenth Century Newspapers 
in the Library of Congress, issued by the 
Government Printing Office (50 cents). 


Across the Andes 


When the reviewer was a boy it was 
Africa that furnished all the thrills left 
over when he had read about the Indians 
and Arctic exploration. Now that the Poles 
have been ringed and Darkest Africa sur- 
veyed, South America is the favorite field 
for venturesome explorers like the author 
of Across the Andes, Mr. Charles Johnson 
Post (Outing, $2). His book is pleasantly 
personal and leisurely, with life enough in 


others have familiarized us with an alleged 
Dangerous Age for women, and Mr. Ben- 
son draws a cognate inference that there is 
a dangerous age for men also, when they 
feel that youth is slipping away from them, 
and they are haunted by the suspicion that 
life has not been sufficiently generous to 
them in romance. The Roaring Forties 
may come to have an ethnological, not to 
say ethical, meaning, as well as a nautical 
one. 

With all the materials for domestic trag- 
edy at hand, Mr. Benson is obliging enough 
to give us instead an exquisite comedy of 
manners and a memorable portrait of a 
woman. And he interests us deeply in his 
heroine, even after describing her as “a 
small, good-looking toad.” 
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The Technique of Painting 


To the painter and critic, and especially 
to the young art-student laying the founda- 
tions of his craft, The Technique of Paint- 
ing, by Charles Moreau-Vauthier, should 
prove invaluable; to the intelligent amateur 
its fund of technical information and anec- 
dotes should prove absorbingly interesting. 
(Putnam, $3.50.) It is delightfully and 
clearly written, as is the case with so many 
French technical works; and adequately 
translated. Etienne Dinet contributes the 
preface. 


Books of the Springtime 


It is our custom to announce at this sea- 
son some of the more important books about 
to make their appearance in the stalls and 
on library shelves. We hope that we shall 
not pass over in silence anything of high 
significance: but nothing like completeness 
is claimed for these notes. : 
please, that the value of a birds-eye view 
depends upon breadth rather than minute- 
ness. 

ART 


The international exhibition in New York has _in- 
troduced the strange work of Vincent Van Gogh into 
America, so that his vaunted Letters of a Post Im- 
pressionist should prove the sensation of the season. 
The publishers of this correspondence, the Houghton- 
Miff_in Company, issue also The Engravings of Wil- 
liam Blake, a critical study and catalogue raisonné, 
by Archibald G. B. Russell. John Lane publishes a 
special collection of papers from the Studio entitled 
Modern Etchings, Mezzotints, and Dry-Points; also 
The Van Eycks and Their Art, by M. Brockwell and 
W. H. J. Weale. D. Cady: Eaton’s Handbook of Mod- 
ern French Sculpture is listed by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
H. C. Shelley describes The Art of_the Wallace Col- 
lection (L. C. Page). What James Huneker writes is 
almost always diverting; so we look forward to en- 
joying his book called The Pathos of Distance (Scrib- 
ner). A volume of essays by H. R. Poore is entitled 
The Conception of Art (Doubleday). The Princeton 
University Press is announcing Della Robbias in 
America, by Prof. Allan Marquand, and Problems in 
Periclean Buildings, by Prof. G. W. Elderkin. Addi- 
tional titles in the same series of “Princeton Mono- 
graphs in Art and Archeology” are The Red Relief 
Ware of Cervetri in Etruria; Lost Mosaics of Rome; 
Cassone Paintings and Other Furniture Panels of the 
Italian Renaissance in America—the last named by 
F. J. Mather, Jr. 


BIOGRAPHY 


John Muir tells The Story of My Boyhood and 
Youth (Houghton). John Bigelow’s Retrospections 
are concluded in volumes four and five (Doubleday). 
James Fenimore Cooper is at length made the study 
of an exhaustive biography, by May E. Phillips 
(Lane). Lewis Melville presents the Life and Letter: 
of William Cobbett, in England and America (Lane). 
Henry James is autobiographic in A Small Boy and 
Others (Scribner). Scribner, again, publishes Letters 
of General Meade and The Life and Letters of John 
Paul Jones (by Anna de Koven). Bobbs Merrill Co. 
announce a Life of Thaddeus Stevens, by J. A. 
Woodburn. A Chronicle of Friendship, a_ title 
already used by Will H. Low, appears in the Stokes 
announcement with the name, Luther Munday, at- 
tached. The author is not yet one of our friends, but 
the is characterized as a Briton of varied experience. 
Heroines of Modern Progress are described by E. (©. 
Adams and W. D. Foster, the second of whom edits 
also Heroines of Modern Religion (Sturgis). Mrs. 
Isabel C. Barrows, widow of the journalist and 
penologist, narrates A Sunny Life: the Biography of 
Samuel June Barrows (Little, Brown). King Edward 
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in His True Colors, by Edward Legge, is said to be 
a frank and enlightening biography of “The Peace- 
maker” (Small, Maynard). Robert W. Carden lets 
the great Italian tell his own story in Michaelangelo: 
A Record of His Life, founded on the letters and 
papers of Michaelangelo himself (Houghton). Among 
the Dutton offerings is Charles Whibley’s book of 
Essays in Biography. J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, an au- 
thority where Spain is. concerned, writes the Life of 
Miguel de Cervantes (Oxford Univ. Press). 


CRITICISM 


A series, Channels of English Literature, is an- 
nounced by Dutton. Here will appear The English 
Novel, by George Saintsbury; English Lyric Poetry, 
by Ernest Rhys; English Criticism, by Prof. J. W. 
H. Atkins; English History, by Prof. Richard Lodge: 
The English Essay, by Prof. Hugh Walker; English 
Satirists and Humorous Literature, by Oliphant 
Smeaton; English Elegiac, Didactic and Religious 
Poetry, by Dean Beeching, and English Dramatic 
Poetry, by Prof. Felix E. Schelling. Professor Schel- 
ling contributes also to one of the Houghton Mifflin 
collections an essay on The English Lyric. This latter 
publisher issues, also, Goethe’s Key to Faust, by W. 
P. Andrews, and P. E. More’s Drift of Romanticism. 
J. M. Kennedy offers a history of English Literature, 
1880-190 (Small, Maynard). A translation of André 
Chevrillon’s Philosophy of Ruskin is issued by Dutton. 
Dr. Albert Gubelmann has made Studies in the Lyric 
Poets of Friedrich Hebbel, and Prof. C. M. Lewis 
writes of Gawayne and the Green Knight (Yale). 
William J. Long has essayed to write a truly “na- 
tional’’ American Literature (Ginn). 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


Syndicalism and the General Strike are explained 
by Arthur D. Lewis (Small, Maynard), while Syndi- 
calism, Industrial Unionism and Socialism are ex- 
pounded by John Spargo (Huebsch). John Gra- 
ham_ Brooks discusses American Syndicalism: the 
I. W. W. (Macmillan). André Tridon’s The New 
Unionism also treats of Syndicalism, while Allan 
L. Benson tells The Truth About Socialism. 
Both these books are published by Huebsch. Marriage 
and the Sex Problem, by F. W. Foerster, is on the 
Stokes list. Work and Life is a plea for codperation 
by Prof. I. W. Howerth (Sturgis). Gold, Prices and 
Wages is an essay on the increased cost of living by 
J. A. Hobson (Doran). The French Revolution of 
1848 in Its Economic Aspects (Oxford Univ. Press) 
is in effect Louis Blanc’s l’Organisation du travail 
and E. Thomas's Ateliers nationaux, edited with an 
introduction. There is a wide market for the books of 
Orison Swett Marden, of which three are announced 
by Crowell (The Progressive Business Man; The Ex- 
ceptional Employee; The Joys of Living) ; and tho 
they are scarcely to be classified under the head 
Economics,” they are certainly directed at the ‘ busi- 
ness man. Advertising as a Business Force is set 
forth by Paul T. Cherington, of the Harvard school 
- ey Sae (Doubleday). Volume one 

rof. C. A. Beard’s Economic Hi: i 
States is a Macmillan book. oe a 


EDUCATION 


Prof. A. D. Weeks 


rappl i 
wonndinnel’ enna grapples with the problem of 


I g in The Education o 

(Sturgis). Prof. F. W. Smith gives to ef, book he 
High Schoot, the sub-title “Whence and Whither” 
(Sturgis). Ellen Yates Stevens’s Guide to the Mon- 
ltessori Method 18 promised by Stokes, Dr. Montes- 
sori’s own publishers, who announce also the Italian 
educator’s Pedagogical Anthropology. The revised and 
expanded edition of Dr. F. M. MecMurry’s report to 
the New York Committee on School Inquiry is en- 
titled Standards for Elementary Schools (World Book 
Co.). Silver, Burdett & Co. announce books on What 
the Children Study and Why? and Psychology as An- 
plied to Education. Dr. Irving King exam nes The 
Social Meaning of Education (Appleton). 


FARMING AND HUSBANDRY 


The Call of the Land, by E Benjamin 

and a Catechism of Agriculture, by Prof. = rye 
son, are announced by the Orange Judd “Co. Co 

structive Rural Sociology is studied by Prof. s M. 
Gilette (Sturgis). John A. Craig and F. R. Marshall 
collaborate on Sheep Farming (Macmillan). In Lip- 
pincott’s series of Farm Manuals appear Dr. C. W. 
Gay’s Profitable Horse Husbandry, G. E. Day’s ’Pro- 
ductive Swine Husbandry, and H. A. Lewis’s Pro. 
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ductive Poultry Husbandry. To Macmillan’s Rural 
Science Series is added Sheep Farming in North 
America, by the late John A. Craig. Modern Straw- 
berry Growing, by Prof. A. E. Wilkinson, is a 
Doubleday book. F. I. Anderson writes of The 
Farmer of Tomorrow (Macmillan). 


FICTION 


Anatole France makes his appearance in English 
at a “popular” price, and the first volume to appear 
in the new edition is The Gods Are Athirst (Lane). 
The same publisher issues W. J. Locke’s Stella Maris, 
and Karin Michaelis Strangeland’s The Governor. 
Jeffery Farnol’s new novel is called The Amateur 
Gentleman (Little, Brown). Father Hugh Benson in 
Come Rack! Come Rope! tells a tale of religious per- 
secution under Elizabeth (Dodd). The publishers of 
Queed, Houghton Mifflin Company, announce a new 
Harrison book: V. V.’s Eyes. The business adventures 
of Emma McChesney are given by Edna Ferber the 
appetizing title, Roast Beef, Medium (Stokes). New- 
foundland is the scene of Theodore G. Roberts’s Har- 

Master (L. C. Page). Lawrence Perry turns to 
the Spanish American War for his Holton of the 
Navy (McClurg). Henry Bordeaux’s The Fear of 
Living appears with an introduction by René 
Doumic, and is translated from the 74th French 
Edition. Anne Douglas Sedgwick, who gave us Tante 
in 1912, has written The Nest (Century). Short 
stories by Owen Johnson are entitled Murder in Any 
Degree (Century). Booth Tarkington’s Flirt, Mary 
Austin’s Green Bough, Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Mating 
of Lydia, Ellen Glasgow’s Virginia; these are some 
of the Doubleday-Page novels. Winston Churchill’s 
novel, The Inside of the Cup, is now announced by 
Macmillan. Jacques L. Morgan’s Coup d’Etat is de- 
scribed as “the political novel of 1913” (Fenno). 
John Luther Long in War returns to the theme of 
the civil conflict (Bobbs). George Gibbs signs The 


Silent Battle, a story of the Maine woods (Appleton). . 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 


Cc. G. Bayne, C.S.L, reports on Anglo-Roman Re- 
lations, 1558-1565 (Oxford Univ. Press). E. A. Vize- 
telly’s Republican France is a promising contribution 
to the record of the four last generations (Smal', 
Maynard). Earlier French history is treated in Joseph 
Turquan’s The Empress Josephine (Lane), Augustin 
Filon’s Prince Imperial (Little, Brown) and the 
Memoirs of the Marquise de Custine, by Maugras and 
Croze-Lemercier (Doran) ; the last named lady being 
an unwilling subject of the first Empire, and a Royal? 
ist of the two Restorations. Napoleon’s Correspon- 
dence (three volumes) is a Duffield publication. The 
Windham Papers include correspondence of signifi- 
eance in English history (Small, Maynard). England 
in 1815 is a contribution by Joseph Ballard to the 
Houghton-Mifflin list, which includes also H. W. Van 
Loon’s Fall of the Dutch Republic. More modern in 
subject is Captain Granville Baker’s Passing of the 
Turkish Empire in Europe (Lippincott). Pickett and 
His Men, by Mrs. La Salle C. Pickett, is issued by 
the same Philadelphia publisher. The Framing of the 
Constitution, by Prof. Max Ferrand, has the Yale 
imprint. Ur. Lyman Abbott’s America in the Making, 
a contribution to the Yale University Press series on 
the Responsibilities of Citizenship, belongs, perhaps, 
to interpretive history. Dr. F. A. Cleveland talks of 
Organized Democracy (Longmans). Brand Whitlock, 
mayor of Toledo, debates The Enforcement of Law 
in Cities (Bobbs). The Philippine Problem is ap- 
proached by Frederick Chamberlain (Little, Brown). 
Other governmental problems are discussed by Frank 
Koester in The Price of Ineffiency (Sturgis). M. 
Garcia-Calderon’s Latin America has m reviewed 
in THe INDEPENDENT as a French book; in English 
it appears from the Scribner press. United Italy is 
the subject of F. M. Underwood (Doran). Prince Laz- 
arovich-Hrebelianovich, of Servia, seeks to elucidate 
The Orient Question (Duffield). The Economic Utiliza- 
tion of History, by Prof. H. W. Farnam, is a Yale 
Press issue. Australia is the text of A. Wyatt Tilby 
(Houghton). Prof. Carlton Hayes discusses British 
Social Politics (Ginn). 


OUTDOOR BOOKS 


The Outing Publishing Company reminds us of the 
season in announcing Fishing with Floating Flies, by 
Samuel G. Camp; The Fox Terrier, by Williams 
Haynes ; Out with the Birds, by Hamilton M. Laing: 
The Gasoline Motor, by H. W. Slauson; Yacht Cruis- 
ing, by C. Worth; The Art of Golf, by J. Taylor, and 
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Suburban Gardens, by Grace Tabor. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. issue The New Gardening, by W. P. Wright: 
The Book of Useful Plants, by Julia Ellen Rogers. 
Jessie P. Frothingham lays down the principles of 
Success in Gardening (Duffield). Charles G. Davis’s 
Motor Boating for Boys is a Harper issue. 


PLAYS AND PLAYMAKING 


We note on the list of announced plays nothing re- 
markably promising, but there is plenty in the way 
of theorizing, as such books as Gordon Craig’s To- 
wards the New Theatre (Dutton), Elizabeth R. 
Hunt’s The Play of Today, studies in dramatic struc- 
ture (Lane), John Palmer’s The Censor and the 
Theatres (Kennerley), and Henry Arthur Jones’s 
Foundations of a National Drama (Doran), attest. 
Actual plays are Cosmo Hamilton’s Blindness of 
Virtue and H. A. Vachell’s Jelf’s (Doran, both) ; Las- 
celles Abercrombie’s Deborah (Lane); E. D. Schoon- 
maker’s The Americans, Harry Kemp’s verse Judas, 
and W. O. Bates’s Jacob Leisler (Kennerley). Katrina 
Trask’s In the Vanguard is a peace-movement drama 
(Macmillan). There continues to be competition in 
the translation of Strindberg’s plays; besides M. 
Bjérkman’s excellent renderings (Scribner), and Mrs. 
Howard’s (Stewart & Kidd), we note the entry of 
Ellie Schleussner into the competition, translating this 
time, however, the “curious autobiographic novel,” 
The Confession of a Fool (Small, Maynard). Mean- 
while Putnam promises another “autobiographical 
novel” by the mad dramatist: The Inferno, translated 
by Clatd Field. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


Dr. C. F. Kent’s Life and Teachings of Jesus is an 
important Scribner publication, as is F. von Higel’s 
Eternal Life. Dr. J. C. Fraser’s Gifford lectures are 
entitled The Belief in Immortality and the Worship 
of the Dead (Macmillan). Father Benson will pub- 
lish the Confessions of a Convert (Longmans). 
Religious Unrest and Its Remedy are 
by J. A. Anderson (Revell). Christianity and 
Commerce occupy Rev. F. I. Paradise (Dodd). 
In the International Leaders’ Library (Revell) ap- 
pears the story of- Home Missions, Leavening the 
Nation, by Dr. Joseph Clark; while Prof. Giovanni 
Luzzi’s Strugele for Christian Truth in Italy is, like- 
wise, a Revell book. Sir Oliver Lodge examines Mod- 
ern Problems (Doran). Some Influences of Modern 
Philosophie es lectures by President Hadley, is 
published by the Yale University Press. Josiah Royce’s 
recent lectures at Oxford are to be published under 
the title, The Problem of Christianity (Macmillan). 
Prayers, Ancient and Modern, are the subject of a 
book by Prof. W. A. Knight (Dutton). Dr. G. S. 
Payson writes of The Virtue and Victorious Faith of 


y Leonard of A H ed Yi 
of Missions (Funk & Wagnalls). — 


TRAVEL 


A born vagabond, with a knack for turnin vaga- 
bondage to account, is Harry A. Franck, . has 
visited Panama and written Zone Policeman 88 (Cen- 
tury). A reading alone can prove whether Cecil Head- 
lam’s Provence and Languedoc is properly history or 
travel (Doran). Castles of England and Wales, by 
H Evans, and A Farm in Creamiand—Devon, are 
other book with the Doran imprint; and so is M. P. 


Yukon, by E. Stewart; Austria, by James Baker, and 
The Old Gardens of Italy; How to Visit Them, by 
Mrs. Aubrey le Blond. W. D. McCracken writes of 
The Spell of the Italian Lakes (L. C. Page). Kate F. 
Kimball te of An English Cathedral Journey 
(Crowell). W. R. Castle, Jr., writes of Hawaii, Past 
ond Present, aa. J. J. Underwood of Alaska, an Em- 
n the mg (Dodd). A. E. Bostwi 
The Different West ( McClurg). — 


VERSE 


In April Alfred Noyes’s Complete Poetical Works 
will be issued by Stokes; somewhat earlier they wilt 
publish his verse Tales of the Mermaid Tavern. 
Small, Maynard & Co. announce Ripostes, by the 
young American expatriate, Ezra Pound. The collected 
work of the Australian poet, Adam Lindcay Gordon, 
is published by Dodge. Kennerley issues Charles Han- 
son Towne’s Quiet Singer. 
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A Treasure from the Jungle 


The most costly, and scientifically the 
most noteworthy, animal in the grand col- 
lection of the New York Zoological Society 
in Bronx Park is the pigmy hippopotamus, 
of which there are three specimens. Not 
only are these the only living examples in 
this country, but 
anywhere in the 
world, except a pair 
captured at the 
same time and now 
in Europe. Even 
skins and skeletons 
are so few as to be 
regarded as great 
prizes by museums. 
In fact, this diminu- 
tive hippo was prac- 
tically unknown un- 
til the indefatigable 
German, Hans 
Schomburgk, an 
agent of Carl Ha- 
genbeck, of Ham- 
burg, hunted the 
animal to its lair in 
the jungles of Li- 
beria, and in captur- 
ing five individuals 
learned somewhat of 
their habits. Its 
habitat is apparent- 





and more slender, its tail much longer in 
proportion, the head is smaller, and there 
is but one pair of tusks (canines) in the 
lower jaw. That this animal is mainly ter- 
restrial in its manner of life is indicated 
by the more forward and lateral position of 
the eyes, whereas in the great river-horse 
they “pop” out of 
the top of the face, 
so that as the beast 
swims submerged, 
as is its custom, only 
the elevated nostrils 
and eyes “like two 
shiny glass mar- 
bles,” as Dr. Horna- 
day expresses it, ap- 
pear above the sur- 
face. These precious 
strangers are con- 
tented and thriving 
in their quarters in 
the elephant house, 
in company with the 
pigmy elephant and 
other interesting 
African quadrupeds 
steadily disappear- 
ing from that con- 
tinent in its rapid 
exploitation. The 
two younger ones 
are very docile and 





ly restricted to the 


thru the forests and 

haunts small streams, 
places of hollows under the shaded 
banks. This rare little beast from an 
unknown land is a true hippopotamus, 
but a midget in size beside the huge amphi- 
bian with which we are familiar. One might 
make a dozen of them out of the bulky car- 
cass of that old Behemoth Caliph, the mon- 
arch of the herd at the Zoo. The male of 
the pigmy is fully adult, yet stands only 30 
inches tall, and weighs about 420 pounds, 
while the others, less mature, are far small- 
er. In addition to this great disparity in 
size, the pigmy differs from the ordinary 
hippo in many features. Its legs are longer 


hinterland of Li- UNSATISFIED ASPIRATIONS 

beri h ae Even the hippopotamus of the Zoo with the body 
ria, where 1 of an overfed dachshund has his longings for some- 

roams _ restlessly thing higher than he. 


making resting-. 


friendly, but the old 
bull, whose portrait 
is here given, is in- 
clined to be irascible 
and even vicious. 
His cage and tank are so near the 
pen of the gigantic African elephant that 
the two constantly exchange amicable greet- 
ings. It is amusing to watch these courte- 
sies, when the elephant stretches his trunk 
out to the netting where the little hippo is 
waiting to greet its investigating tip with 
a polite tongue. Who knows what subtle 
meanings and memories of the tropical jun- 
gle they communicate in these mute touch- 
ings of noses? Do they chuckle over their 
knowledge of other secrets of animal life 
yet hidden under the leafy curtain of that 
mysterious land still so dark to the natural- 
ist? 
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Rotation of Diet 


The Department of Agriculture reports 
more than 30,000 new vegetables and fruits 
imported for testing in this country; and 
already a very large part of these have be- 
come acclimated and adjusted to the soils 
of different parts of this country. THE IN- 
DEPENDENT recently noticed the dasheen, as 
a possible substitute for the potato, or ai 
least supplementary to that important 
tuber. It looks like a striped potato, a trifle 
hairy and rough. It can be boiled or baked 
or fried, and makes a splendid stuffing for 
meat. It has a nutty flavor something like 
a chestnut, which will add greatly to its 
culinary value. It can be relied upon for 
400 to 500 bushels to the acre. One of the 
very earliest of these new vegetables to 
come into use is the petsai, reaching us from 
China. It is nothing more than what the 
housewives call “greens”; but it is ahead of 
anything else of the kind in our gardens. 
It runs up tall leaf stalks, something like 
the stem of a beet leaf, or Swiss chard, and 
something also like a cabbage stem. It is 
said by all who have used it to be delicious. 
The tungshu nut also comes from China; 
looking something like an onion and pretty 
likely to win its way to great popularity. It 
has a delicious flavor, is very nutritive, and 
can be grown with the utmost ease. The list 
is a long one, at any rate, and our bill of 
fare for the common man’s table is being 
enormously enlarged. It will cost no more 
to grow these things in our gardens, and jr. 
many cases will displace coarse and indi- 
gestible vegetables. Mr. Fairchild, who is at 
the head of the plant importation bureau, 
insists that the human appetite needs rota- 
tion of food a good deal as the soil needs 
rotation of crops. Both of these ends are 
accomplished by the adoption of some of 
the better importations. 

The Pigmy Myth 

The more we learn about the peoples of 
small stature, the less they seem to be 
handicapped by the mere matter of size. 
During the recent expedition of the Duke 
of Mecklenburg, an exploring party under 
Drs. Schultze and Milbraed encountered in 
Southeastern Kamerun tribes of pigmies, 
some of whom spoke the prevailing Bantu 
dialect, while others spoke a different lan- 
guage from any of the neighboring tribes. 
They were found engaged in an occupation 
which seemed singularly inappropriate to 
their physique. Far from seeking their 
quarry among “rats and mice and such 
small deer,” their quest is the elephant, and 
they seek him not with traps and pitfalls, 
but openly and boldly and with thrusting 
spears. 
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It would be amusing if some one would 
get together the immemorial illusions in re- 
gard to pigmies which have persisted al- 
most down to our day. The ancients un- 
doubtedly knew actual pigmies, but that did 
not prevent their imaginations from run- 
ning riot whenever the subject occurred to 
their minds. Travelers no doubt ran across 
tribes whose average hight was 4 feet or 
less, and travelers’ tales would no doubt cut 
off a foot or two. Poetic license and liter- 
ary emphasis disposed of another foot; and 
there are numberless references in ancient 
literature to a race of beings only a few 
inches high. 

There is a passage in Juvenal which used 
greatly to scandalize the old commentators, 
because it referred to the “curved talons” 
of cranes. The fact that Juvenal in this pas- 
sage represented the cranes as carrying off 
in their curved talons men a foot high did 
not scandalize anyone—not at least till our 
more skeptical times. They were quite sure 
that cranes could not have curved talons, 
but they were not sure that men could not 
be only a foot high. The authority in sup- 
port of the latter fact was too impressive. 
Gifford thus translates the passage: 

—while pouncing on their prey 

The victor cranes descend, and, clamoring bear 

The wriggling mannikins aloft in air. 

But Gifford, like all other English trans- 
lators, from Dryden and Chapman down to 
the present day, always perverts Juvenal. 
Juvenal merely remarked in a calm and 
matter of fact way that the little man, be- 
ing unequal to the contest, was carried off 
by the angry crane in his curved talons. 
Later Juvenal added that while Romans 
might be surprised if they saw such a thing 
and might laugh at it, people in that coun- 
try took it seriously because all the rest of 
them were only a foot high. 


The Newest Trolley Car 


In our larger cities the problem of traffic 
congestion in the evening is a serious ques- 
tion. In an effort toward the solution of 
this problem, the Pittsburgh Railways Com- 
pany began to give the matter of double 
deck cars consideration in the hope that it 
might prove a benefit. Every type of double 
deck car commercially known prior to this 
time, while offering the advantage of a 
larger seating capacity in a relatively small 
space, had the great disadvantage of ex- 
ceptionally slow entrance and exit arrange- 
ments. In the hope that this difficulty might 
in some measure be removed, the Pittsburgh 
Railways Company began to experiment 
and finally hit upon the present car, No. 
6000, which was constructed in its shops 
and placed in operation on the streets of 
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Pittsburgh on August 4 last. The general 
dimensions of this car are as follows: 

Length over all, 48 feet; width, 7 feet; hight over 
rail, 14 feet; distance between bolster centers, 25 
feet. Wheel, base of trucks, 4 feet 4 inches; hight 
of main deck of car over rail, 30 feet; hight of floor 
of second deck above rail, 7 feet 6 inches; hight of 
floor of center portion above rail, 17 feet. Estimated 
weight of car, 27,000 pounds. Seating capacity of car 
on the basis of allowing 17 inches per passenger on 
all longitudinal and cross seats, 112. Total capacity 
of car, 225 passengers. 


The chief feature of this car is the de- 
sign and arrangement of the entrance and 
exits, which are extremely novel, since the 
design not only separates the boarding pas- 
sengers from the alighting passengers on 
the street, but separates the entering and 
leaving passengers within the car. 

There is a stairway for the passengers 
entering the upper deck and a _ separate 
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The car herein described has been run- 
ning continuously in service since its first 
trip on August 4 last, and according to 
P. N. Jones, general superintendent, almost 
daily observations have been made of the 
time required for passengers to board and 
alight, and the reports of these tests show 
a surprisingly short time consumed. The 
proof of the proposition, however, is that in 
its daily service this train, consisting of a 
motor car and the double deck trail car, has 
always kept its place in the schedule. The 
car is operating on a line which has a 
schedule speed of 10.24 miles per hour, with 
an average of seven stops per mile. The 
three principal features contributing to the 
successful operation of this car in a sched- 
ule much faster than the ordinary city sur- 
face car schedule are the novel entrance 








AN URBAN STREET-CAR TRAIN 
A distinet advance toward the solution of a difficult transportation problem. 


stairway for passengers leaving the upper 
deck. A passenger boarding the car finds 
himself immediately at the landing leading 
to the upper deck or to the passageways 
leading to the seating compartments on the 
lower deck. 

A passenger leaving the upper deck and 
going down the exit stairway finds himself 
at the exit door ready to leave the car in 
one step. This extremely novel entrance and 
exit arrangement removes, it is believed, the 
principal objection to the use of a double 
deck street car, that difficulty being the 
long time required to take on and discharge 
passengers. 

A study of the plans discloses the fact 
that the feet of a passenger taking a seat 
on the upper deck are only 40 inches higher 
than-the feet of a passenger in a seat on 
the main floor of the majority of modern 
types of double truck motor cars, and the 
greatest distance necessarily traveled from 
the entrance door to any seat in the car, 
either on the upper or lower decks, is 22 
feet, or no more than is required on the 
modern type of single deck car. 


and exit stairway arrangements, as well as 
the combined sliding and swinging door de- 
vice, and low trucks. 


Spotted Negroes 


A most interesting case of spotted negroes 
has recently been reported in the American 
Naturalist by Mr. Q. I. Simpson and Prof. 
W. E. Castle. The “piebald” negroes have 
white areas on the body which are entirely 
lacking in pigment. In general the white 
areas are on the same parts of the body in 
all cases, altho there are individual differ- 
ences as to the extent. In some of the cases 
the white area is almost entirely free from 
pigmented spots. In others there is a scat- 
tering of larger or smaller patches of pig- 
ment over the white area. Apparently all 
cases have a white region on the top of the 
head, where the hair is also affected, giving 
it the appearance of a white topknot. The 
white area extends down the middle of the 
face, out upon the chest and upper arms, 
and down upon the torso and in some cases 
to the knees. It also extends around on the 
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sides and back of the body, but never as far 
as the spinal column. 

These spotted negroes, of whom there are 
two generations, are all descended from a 
spotted woman who was born in 1858 of 
normally colored parents. It is clearly a 
case of Mendelian inheritance, the spotted 
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Panama‘s Big Gun 


The biggest gun in the world is appro- 
priately designed to guard the biggest canal 
in the world and both are the property and 
handiwork of the United States Govern- 
ment. This enormous engine of death and 
destruction is a 16 inch breech-loading rifle, 











MAY IT NEVER BE FIRED! 
The Biggest Gun in the World to Guard the Biggest Canal. 


pattern being dominant to the unspotted. 
The spotted individuals are heterozygous 
for this “piebald” condition. By this is 
meant that, since one parent was normal 
and the other spotted, the offspring pos- 
sessed a single “dose” of the spotted char- 
acter. If both parents had been spotted then 
the offspring would have possessed a double 
“dose” and be termed homozygous (in 
hereditary parlance) for this - condition. 
The heterozygous individuals mating with 
normal individuals should produce, accord- 
ing to the Mendelian laws of inheritance, 
equal numbers of spotted and unspotted 
children. This is what the pedigrees of this 
family show. 

A number of these spotted individuals are 
in “dime museums,” both in the United 
States and in Europe. All of the fifteen chil- 
dren born from the first spotted mother are 
still living, which proves the stock to be 
healthy and strong. Since their condition 
has an earning capacity it seems likely that 


“the race will not die out. The authors spec- 


ulate as to what the result would be in case 
two negroes not closely related but bearing 
the spotted character should marry and pro- 
duce offspring. Some of the offspring proba- 
bly would resemble “black-eyed whites,” 
such as occur in animals. That is, they 
would have snow white skin and hair, but 
colored eyes. Or the individuals might have 
spotted areas as their parents, but with the 
pigmented areas more reduced. 


and is the first of a series of similar gigan- 
tic weapons which it has been proposed to 
build for seacoast defense of the United 
States. 

The total length of this gun is 49 feet 
2.9 inches, with a diameter of the rear por- 
tion of 60 inches, the forward part tapering 
from this diameter to 28 inches at the muz- 
zle. The length of the main bore is 37 feet 
4.5 inches, with a diameter of 16 inches. 
The cylindrical part of the powder chamber 
is 7 feet 5 inches long, with a diameter of 
18.9 inches, and if smokeless powder is used 
it will require 576 pounds for a single 
charge, while if old powder is used 1176 
pounds will be necessary. 

The range and energy of this gun are far 
ahead of any other of the large caliber 
guns in existence. It is estimated that with 
a maximum powder pressure of between 
37,000 and 38,000 pounds to the square inch, 
it will throw a projectile weighing 2370 
pounds with a muzzle velocity of 2300 feet 
per second, developing a muzzle energy of 
88,000 foot-tons. 

The projectile of the gun measures 5 feet 
4 inches in length and has a penetrating 
force in steel at the muzzle of 42.3 inches. 
The most marvelous feature of this death- 
dealing contrivance is its range, which is 
21 miles. 

Major James M. Ingalls, Fifth United 
States Artillery, has prepared a firing table 
which shows that this gun may create all 
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kinds of havoc 21 miles away with the 
proper angle of elevation. The trajectory 
of the projectile shows that in ranging this 
score of miles the shell would reach an ele- 
vation of about 30,500 feet. This is far 
greater than the maximum of any other gun 
up to the present time. 

The Krupp gun’s greatest exploit was a 
range of 12% miles, which was obtained in 
the presence of the German Emperor, and 
the greatest hight reached by the Krupp 
shell was 22,000 feet. If Mount Blanc were 
placed on top of Pike’s Peak the projectile 
of this 16 inch gun would clear the com- 
bined hights with more than the hight of 
the Washington Monument, or 590 feet, to 
spare. 

The total weight of this American mon- 
ster is 130 tons. What would happen to a 
vessel hit by one of its projectiles is beyond 
the power of description. The probabilities 
are that there would be no splinter left of 
sufficient size to tell whether the wreck had 
been a fishing smack or a battleship. 


Wars and Rumors of War 


The incumbency of the Elysée Palace, 
which is the Parisian White House, is to- 
day of more than usual significance from 
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the French point of view. The President of 
the greatest European republic, like the 
President of the United States, is, nomi- 
nally, commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy. While the presidency has been held 
by well-meaning nobodies, this part of the 
executive’s duties has been lost sight of, as 
have’ other of his prerogatives; but with a 
strong man in office, in the person of Ray- 
mond Poincaré, and with a troubling pre- 
sentiment of breakers ahead, a presentiment 
decidedly vague, yet sharpened by Ger- 
many’s planning to spend $500,000,000 on 
her military establishment during the next 
year, everyone is coming to think of the 
President of the third Republic as a poten- 
tial war President. 

Let us hope, however, that nothing worse 
than excessive payments on new war equip- 
ment, and the increase of the term of mili- 
tary service in France from two to three 
years (three years having been the term 
until recently, when it was reduced), will 
be the only distressing incidents of the new 
Presidency. The enthusiasm of the French 
population in the face of increased taxes 
in money and conscription proves that 
patriotism is not dead in that country, and 
that the Socialist ideal has not yet com- 
pletely permeated society; it shows, also, 














THE LEADERS OF FRANCE 
Raymond Poincaré, the newly elected President, is the central figure in the first row. The photograph 
was taken on the steps of the Hétel de Ville, on the occasion of his first official call upon the municipal 
authorities of Paris. The other figures in the first row, from left to right, include Emile Loubet, an ex- 
President; Armand Falliéres, M. Loubet’s successor and M. Poincaré’s predecessor, and, standing to the 
right of M. Poincaré, Paul Deschanel, President of the Chamber of Deputies. Just behind the new President 


stands Aristide Briand, the French Prime Minister, and to the left, behind M. Falliéres, Antonin Dubost, 
President of the Senate. 
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that the people regard the international 
situation as indubitably grave. It is gener- 
ally believed that the Government has 
secret information of plans by Germany for 
an attack—an attack in which Germany’s 
allies, Austria and Italy, would share. If 
such a deplorable event took place, Russia 
would inevitably come to the assistance of 
her ally, and so might Great Britain, tho 
Great Britain has only an “understanding” 
with France, so far as is publicly known, 
and no defensive and offensive treaty. 
Moreover, England does not fight first-class 
Powers unless she is obliged to do so; and 
perhaps the feeling on the British side of 
the channel is a little less positively French 
than it was before the service of one Cail- 
laux as French Premier, M. Caillaux serv- 
ing as M. Poincaré’s predecessor in that 
office, and apparently betraying the inter- 
ests of his country to Germany, and in- 
directly risking those of France’s friend the 
Briton, all in the interest of his own pock- 
etbook. 

The commercial side of modern wars and 
rumors of war is prominent today. As 
usual, the German armor plate and gun 
makers are held responsible for the appal- 
ling increases in the German armament now 
contemplated; and the preparations of 
France, Russia, and the other Powers are 
all made with a view to equalizing the Ger- 
man augmentations. A spirit of unrest has 
prevailed all over Europe since the aston- 
ishing success of the Balkan allies in the 
Turkish war. The balance of power has 
been somewhat disturbed by the events in 
Southeastern Europe: for the Balkan 
States hate Austria (Germany’s ally) like 
deadly poison, and are Slavic in part, and 
certainly Russian in their general sympa- 
thies. Now that these Balkan nations have 
proved their mettle, these sentiments can 
no longer be ignored. 

We are, however, far from expecting that 
a general war will result from all this. It 
is a favorite diversion of the European 
press, this discussion of the inevitable con- 
flict; and the present situation is in most 
respects no more threatening than several 
others in late years,- which have, according 
to that press, shaken the foundations of the 
temple of peace. 


Artificial Diamonds 


Moissan’s method of making tiny dia- 
monds by melting carbon in a mass of iron, 
which was then suddenly cooled, producing 
sufficient pressure on the still molten in- 
terior to crystallize some carbon, is well 
known. In the last year or two a new 
method has been developed by von Bolton. 
He discovered that hydrocarbons were re- 
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duced by sodium amalgam to carbon and 
obtained this carbon in a form suspiciously 
like diamonds. The problem was to secure 
larger crystals for identification. Since 
crystals tend to grow on crystals previously 
formed, von Bolton decided to use some 
diamond nest eggs. Accordingly he passed 
moist illuminating gas for a month thru a 
tube containing 14 per cent sodium amal- 
gam and lined with a very fine suspension 
of diamond dust in water glass. The tube 
was kept at the boiling point of water. 
Under the microscope minute crystals could 
be clearly seen, and they showed all the 
properties of true diamonds. 


Huerta and the Rebels in Mexico 


Huerta’s Government made no progress 
last week in the work of subduing the 
rebels. Thruout the northern States, and 
especially at points near the boundary, his 
opponents were active and as a rule suc- 
cessful, altho Governor Carranza, nominally 
their leader, was hard pressed in the east- 
ern part of the border district. Sonora was 
wholly under rebel control, and it was said 
that the revolt had been organized in nine 
States. On the 10th the rebels captured 
Nacozari, and two days later, after a sharp 
engagement, they defeated the garrison at 
Nogales, which is separated from the town 
of the same name in Arizona by a street. 
There an American cavalryman was 
wounded by a rebel bullet, and at once the 
American commander ordered the opposing 
factions to cease firing. The Federals soon 
afterward crossed the line and surrendered 
to him. The series of rebel victories was 
broken by a defeat at Parral, in Chihuahua, 
and by another near Naco, on the border, 
where General Ojeda overcame a rebel force 
largely exceeding his own. But it was ex- 
pected that eventually Ojeda must yield, as 
it was said that there were 8000 armed 
rebels in the north. The State of Sinaloa 
officially repudiated Huerta. Orozco arrived 
at the capital, having accepted Huerta’s 
rule, and he was commissioned to negotiate 
with Zapata. 

The widow and the mother of the late 
President Madero, with several relatives, 
arrived last week in New York, where 
twenty-five members of the Madero family 
are now living. It is said that the reports 
about the brutal treatment and mutilation 
of the late President, his brother, Gustavo, 
and the Vice-President, have been verified 
by American secret service agents. Much 
has been printed about an official dispatch 
in which Secretary Bryan commended Am- 
bassador Wilson. It appears to have been 
signed perfunctorily by Mr. Bryan, imme- 
diately after he entered the Cabinet. The 
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American clergymen at the Mexican capi- 
tal have signed a statement praising the 
Ambassador and deploring hostile criticism 
of his conduct in certain American news- 
papers. President Wilson’s policy with re- 
spect to Mexico continues to be like that of 
his predecessor. 


The Coming Session of Congress 


It was decided last week that the special 
session of Congress should begin on April 
7, as the tariff bills would not be ready at 
an earlier date. Mr. Wilson, it is under- 
stood, thinks that the work of the session 
should be confined to tariff revision, but 
he may speak of currency reform in his 
first message. It is the opinion of the Demo- 
cratic leaders that the attention of Con- 
gress should not be diverted from the tariff 
by a currency debate. Mr. Bryan does not 
wholly agree with Mr. Underwood, the 
House leader, as to parts of the tariff. This 
was shown some time ago. But the Secre- 
tary of State will not, it is said, attempt to 
interfere. At the President’s invitation, 
Senator La Follette has had an interview 
with him at the White House, and it is re- 
ported that the Democrats have reason to 
expect some aid from the Senator. 

On the 13th, the Democrats formally as- 
sumed control of the Senate, making Mr. 
Clarke, of Arkansas, president pro tem., and 
electing a secretary and other executive 
officers. The election of Mr. Hollis in New 
Hampshire gives the Democrats fifty mem- 
bers. There are forty-four Republicans, and 
two vacant seats to be filled. The Demo- 
cratic caucus committee has made assign- 
ments to the committees, which include a 
new one, on Banking and Currency. Mr. 
Owen, of Oklahoma, will be chairman of 
this. As Mr. Simmons, of North Carolina, 
was regarded as too conservative concern- 
ing the tariff, an effort was made to exclude 
him from the chairmanship of the Finance 
Committee, to which he was entitled by the 
rule of seniority, but he threatened to re- 
sign frora the Senate, and the place was 
given to him. Mr. Tillman was entitled to 
be made chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, but his wishes were not respect- 
ed, and Mr. Martin has that place. Mr. 
O’Gorman, who approves exemption of our 
coastwise shipping from the payment of 
Panama Canal tolls, is to be chairman of 
the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. Re- 
ports sent to the Senate show that thirty- 
one of the required thirty-six States have 
ratified the constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for direct election of Senators. It is 
expected that five will be added before the 
end of the present year. 


DISESTABLISHMENT IN WALES 
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Fifty Years Ago 
From The Bndependent, March 10, 1863 


EMIGRATION OF LANCASHIRE OPERATIVES 


This paper was, we believe, the first to 
recommend a wholesale emigration of the 
starving operatives of Lancashire to the 
United States, as the best if not the only 
adequate remedy in the case. . . . One 
important point has begun to be gained, by 
the conviction which we find already spread- 
ing in England, that emigration is the only 
effectual remedy. The “ninety-days theory” 
that the Civil War in this country would be 
ended in three or six months, and that then 
the organization of Southern society for 
growing cotton by slave labor would be re- 
stored as it was, has begun to be rejected 
on both sides of the water. The evil effects 
of supporting a large population in idleness 
are becoming apparent, and will soon affect 
the springs of charity from which the 
means of doing it have been drawn. A 
writer in The London Patriot says: 

“The true remedy is to assist these people 
to go to countries where their labor is want- 
ed, where they will add to our strength and 
trade. Our colonies are crying out for popu- 
lation, and we are most inconveniently 
crowded at home. Employers in the north 
are no doubt against such a movement; but 
they cannot be allowed to keep a large 
population at starvation point for their 
convenience.” 

The Emigrant Aid Society is 
ready to be formed as soon as intelligence 
from England shall seem to justify it. But 
we cannot go to England to bring the Eng- 
lish people here, because of the English- 
built pirate ships which throng the Atlantic 
Ocean and destroy every American ship 
they meet. 


Disestablishment of the English Church 
in Wales 


The bill for the disestablishment of the 
Church in Wales, which was passed by the 
House of Commons on February 5, and 
promptly rejected by the House of Lords, 
is the second great measure—next after 
Home Rule—that is expected to become law 
thru the operation of the Lords Veto Act 
of 1911. Like the Home Rule bill, it was 
passed in the long drawn out session of 
1912, which only came to an end on March 
7. It is planned to pass it again early in 
the present session, which began after an 
interval of only a few days after proroga- 
tion, and, altho it may be rejected a second 
time by the Lords, it can become law with- 
out their consent early in 1914. 
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The English Church has never recognized 
the separate nationality of Wales, and the 
four dioceses into which Wales is divided 
form part of the Province of Canterbury. 
The bill provides that there shall be no 
change in this respect, and it also secures 
to the Anglican Church all the cathedrals, 
church fabrics and parsonages which have 
hitherto belonged to it. There was strong 
effort made in the House of Commons to 
retain also the glebe lands, but this was de- 
feated by the smallest Government major- 
ity mustered on the bill. The total income 
of the Church in Wales in 1906—the year 
for which the figures were quoted by Mr. 
McKenna when he introduced the Dises- 
tablishment bill on April 283—was $2,730,- 
000, of which $1,480,000 was derived from 
voluntary subscriptions, pew rents, and pay- 
ments for christenings, marriages and 
burials. The income from endowments— 
tithes and land—was $1,300,000, and by the 
bill, as finally passed by the House of Com- 
mons, $600,000 was left unconditionally in 
the possession of the Church. In addition, 
the salaries of all present incumbents are 
to be kept at their present level out of the 
remaining endowments—a charge that 
leaves at the present time only $260,000 out 
of the endowments which Wales claims as 
national property for national uses. Even- 
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tually, as the present incumbents pass away, 
about $700,000 a year will become available. 
Of this $133,500 is to go to the University 
of Wales, and the remainder is to be handed 
over to the county councils of the areas in 
which the Church property or the tithed 
lands are situated. 

The case for the disestablishment of the 
Church in Wales, as distinct from the case 
for disestablishment in England, is that the 
Anglican Church in Wales is the church of 
a small minority. There are about 2,000,000 
people in Wales. The Nonconformist 
churches—Congregational and Methodist— 
provide sittings in their churches for 1,900,- 
000; while the Anglican Church has sittings 
only for less than 500,000. Moreover, the 
Anglican churches draw few people in pro- 
portion to their seating capacity, and there 


are several districts where the endowments . 


work out at more than $40 a year for each 
one of the church members attending the 
Established Church. Practically all the prop- 
erty that reverts to the nation was bestowed 
on the Church in the days before the Re- 
formation, when it was truly a national 
Church, and it is the claim of the Welsh 
people that this property does not belong of 
right to an alien Church which has the ad- 
herence of less than 10 per cent of the 
people. 





They’re Hanging of the Cubists in the Morning 


“What are the Cubists painting for?” said Critics-on-Parade. 
“Can’t make it out, can’t make it out,” the Art Reporter said. 
“What makes you look so white, so white?” said Critics-on-Parade. 
“I’m dreading what I’ve got to watch,” the Art Reporter said: 
For they’re hanging of the Cubists, you can see the colors gay, 
Green pyramids and yellow squares, they’re hanging them today, 


’Twould make you burst your buttons off, the things the people say. 
And they’re hanging of the Cubists in the morning. 


“What makes the rear rank breathe so hard,” said Critics-on-Parade. 
“He thinks they’re sold! He thinks they’re sold,” the Art Reporter said. 
“What made that front-rank man fall down?” said Critics-on-Parade. 
“That purple sun, that purple sun,” the Art Reporter said. 
They are hanging of the Cubists, and the crowds are marching round, 
They’ve halted by what seems to be a Brainstorm done in brown; 
And they’ll swear in half a minute that they’ve hung it upside down. 
Oh, they’re hanging of the Cubists in the morning! 


“What’s that so black against the sun?” said Critics-on-Parade. 
“They say it is a flight of stairs,” the Art Reporter said. 
“What’s all that wreckage overhead?” said Critics-on-Parade, 
“A ‘cubic’ nude is passing down,” the Art Reporter said. 
For they’ve finished with the Cubists, you can feel your hair’s turned gray, 
The visitors are in column, and they’re marching them away, 
Ho! the nervous ones are shaking, and they’ll want their beer today, 
After viewing of the Cubists in the morning! 
—Edwin W. Goodwin. 
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ADVERTISING AFFIRMATIONS 
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IX—An Adman’s Spring Song 


It is now a good season to think a little 
about the ethics of advertising, just as the 
spring is reminding us that Nature is put- 
ting on her new dress, and as those best 
products of Nature, the ladies, are putting 
themselves forth in spotless and radiant 
spring raiment. It is a very interesting and 
profitable employment for advertising men, 
this sitting down to take account of stock. 
It is most inspiriting—to look the field over 
and note the great and vital differences 
that have come into the record during the 
past five years; yes, during the past two 
years. 

While there has come into advertising 
much that is for the best and highest good 
of business in general, and of general ethics 
also, there is, of course, the speck in the 
ointment. There has come to be almost too 
much protest against forms of bad adver- 
tising, and a certain smugness that is not 
nice. It became the fashion to talk much 
about honesty in advertising some two or 
three years ago; and it is now apparent 
that some of the talk was (and is) just 
talk. There is a great deal being claimed 
for this or that medium, or this or that 
commodity, to the effect that they are so 
good that butter will not melt in. their 
mouths, to indulge in a figure of speech 
that is peculiarly inapropos. The stuff about 


guaranteeing the advertising appearing in ™ 


certain periodicals is just advertising, noth- 
ing more; like the famous guarantee of a 
certain line of hosiery, it is for the con- 
sumption of those who are determined to 
be unsophisticated. 

But there is also the genuine dreamer of 
dreams about advertising whose dreams are 
based upon a stratum of real facts that is 
growing more extensive and more solid 
every month. This man looks into the past 
and compares it with the present, and is 
comforted. He has a right to be. He is of 
the elect of the earth, because he is able 
to find in this age and generation so much 
that exalts his soul. 

“I see that advertising is rapidly becom- 
ing the means of selling business honor,” 
he muses, or remarks into the ear of a 
sympathetic friend. “It is putting good 
faith on the market. Why, just think what 
advertising was only a few years ago! Then 
it was keyed to catch suckers. Then nobody 
pretended to concern themselves with the 
welfare of the buyer. It was caveat emptor 


for everybody. Not only that: It was worse. 
It was the effort to deny to readers .the 
privilege of looking out for their own in- 
terests. The person who trusted his inter- 
ests to the tender mercies of an advertise- 
ment deserved to be ‘done,’ and more often 
than not he was. 

“Now how is it? I am of the opinion that 
there is comparatively little advertising 
that is really fraudulent, and but a small 
proportion that is consciously deceptive. 
And the virtue that now shines out of ad- 
vertising is not a calculated virtue—not all 
of it, at least. Much of it is for revenue 
only, but has some negative merit at that. 
Let a man be honest and there is less thiev- 
ery, even if he is a follower of that rather 
foolish fetish which says that ‘Honesty is 
the best policy.’ Such honesty does not build 
the spiritual life of the practitioner very 
much, nor does it operate to diminish the 
heedless buyer’s honest store of coin.” 

These men are to be met everywhere that 
advertising men congregate. The vast sig- 
nificance of the fact that more business may” 
be done if the Golden Rule is the business 
guide than if Caveat Emptor is the shibbo- 
leth, is being driven into the brains of fhore 
and more people. It has got a firm hold of 
the imaginations of the big and vital ad- 
vertising men. Is it not fine that now we 
are assured that the big advertising man 
is he who banks upon the broad and fine 
doctrine that it is better to treat the man 
to whom he wishes to sell like a brother 
rather than like a dupe? 

The big advertising man of today tries 
to sell service, honor, brotherhood in trade. 
He has found that it is more profitable; 
but that must not be allowed to degrade the 
ethical value of the policy, but rather to 
raise the practical value of business. ‘he 
meeting of ethics and trade, in the advertis- 
ing arena, signifies the elevation of busi- 
ness, not the degradation of the moralities. 

This change in the character of adver- 
tising is surely the most significant pheno- 
menon in business that the twentieth cen- 
tury has given us. It has not only already 
radically changed the character of adver- 
tising, but its influence has extended into 
every branch of business, into the .realms 
of sociology, ethics, morality, and even into 
religion. It is a task for the most unfet- 
tered imagination to dare to estimate the 
ultimate consequences of this new policy. 
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Failure of the American Union Fire 


Fire underwriters generally were amazed 
early last week to learn that the American 
Union Fire Insurance Company of Philadel- 
phia had been placed in the hands of a re- 
ceiver. It was suspected that the company 
was in financial difficulties, but it was not 
thought that the case was as bad as the ap- 
pointment of a receiver always indicates. 
An examination of the company’s affairs by 
the insurance departments of New York 
and Pennsylvania had progressed far 
enough to reveal a state of serious insol- 
vency, but the precipitancy with which the 
action for a receivership was taken would 
seem to be a proper subject for subsequent 
investigation. On the face of the statements 
describing the conditions in the American 
Union office, there was nothing to warrant 
the conclusion that policyholders could not 
be secured against serious loss, and yet that 
result now seems inevitable, even under the 
Insurance Department of Pennsylvania as 
liquidator as successor to the receiver, who 
has*resigned. 

The departmental examinations show that 
the financial report as of date December 
31, 1912, sworn to and put out by the man- 
agement of the company, was grossly false. 
Instead of possessing assets of $1,230,736, 
as claimed, they are now found to be ap- 
proximately $603,000, plus $456,000 uncol- 
lected premiums which, now that the com- 
pany is a failure, are nearly or quite worth- 
less. The elimination of the policies repre- 
sented by those premiums will have the 
effect of making a slight reduction in un- 
earned premium liability, but not enough 
to do any good. It was also found that the 
company was undercharged a total of 
$255,000 on its unpaid loss and unearned 
premium accounts—$143,000 on the first 
and $112,000 on the latter. Instead of an 
unearned premium liability of $536,476, 
that item is now estimated at $680,000 and 
the charge for unpaid losses should be 
$173,000 instead of $60,495. 

When the directors of the company, most 
of whom probably know little of the prac- 
tical side of the fire insurance business, 
learned the serious condition of affairs, 
they proceeded to remove James F. Stone, 
who is somewhere in Europe, from the 
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presidency and to adopt measures that 
would result in raising sufficient additional 
money to discharge all the company’s ob- 
ligations to policyholders. It is understood 
that negotiations were under way with a 
strong New York company to assume all the 
outstanding policies and that the funds 
necessary for this purpose had been all but 
pledged when the receivership proposition 
was sprung by some one on the inside. It is 
understood that pledges aggregating $188,- 
000 had been secured and that suddenly all 
plans were altered and receivership pro- 
ceedings put thru in an incredibly short 
time. 

Calculating on the data before us, sup- 
plemented by the information commonly 
extant respecting the proposed reinsurance 
of the policies in a New York company, we 
conclude that all the policy liability of the 
American Union could have been trans- 
ferred at a cost of about $475,000, net. 
There seem to be sound assets of about 
$600,000, which, added to the $200,000 the 
directors were about to raise, would have 
enabled the company to protect its policy- 
holders against loss of their unearned 
premiums and leave a balance of about 
$300,000 with which to meet claims for un- 
paid losses and other major obligations. As 
it is now, unless the unexpected happens, 
the policyholders cannot hope to escape a 
heavy loss. 

This failure is perhaps one of the most 
serious that has occurred in the fire insur- 
ance business in twenty-five years. It seems 
to be due to incompetency or worse on the 
part of one or more of the principal officers, 
supplemented by the ignorance and neglect 
of the directorate. The report of the Insur- 
ance Department examiners reveals a series 
of irregularities by the former president in 
December of last year and January and 
February of this year in a desperate at- 
tempt to make a financial statement which 
on its face would represent the company to 
be solvent. The bank accounts were juggled 
in a way to make nothing but paper do 
duty as cash on deposit. 

Here we have another example of the 
impotency of State supervision of insurance 
to safeguard the interests of policyholders 
against injury, and another illustration of 
the reliance which an insurance company’s 











NO COMPENSATION LAW YET 


patrons must repose in the integrity of 
those composing the managements of com- 
panies. The laws in force are sufficient and 
efficient if they are obeyed by those con- 
ducting the companies, or rigorously en- 
forced by insurance departments. In this, 
as in many other instances past, State 
supervision has revealed, not prevented, a 
failure. 


No Compensation Law Yet 


Opinions in the State of New York, par- 
ticularly that portion of it in a representa- 
tive form concentrated at Albany, continue 
to multiply over the sort of workmen’s 
compensation measure which should be 
enacted. In point of population, commerce, 
industry and finance the first State in the 
Union, it lags behind the others wofully in 
this important matter. Much inferior indus- 
trially, the adjoining State of New Jersey 
grappled the problem two years ago and in 
the judgment of those who should know, 
solved it creditably; in fact, liability ex- 
perts freely express the opinion that the 
workmen’s compensation law of that State 
is the wisest and most practicable thus far 
enacted by any of the States. 

The New York Legislature has been 
wrestling with three bills more than two 
months and a fourth—intended as a com- 
promise measure—is now before it. Time 
passes, the date of adjournment draws near 
but the workmen’s compensation provision 
does not get forward. 

Several weeks ago a committee of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce reported 
on the matter briefly discussing the various 
measures under consideration and rather 
inclined to the Foley-Walker bill as the 
most practicable. The organized labor in- 
terests of the State are uncompromising in 
their support of the Murtaugh-Jackson bill 
and their unwavering attitude is doubtless 
having its effect on a number of legislators. 
In a report just made by the executive 
committee of the New York Board of Trade 
on the compromise bill to which we alluded 
above, the opinion is exprest that it is un- 
sound and unsatisfactory, and that its con- 
stitutionality is seriously in doubt. So, there 
you are! The labor interests will consent 
to nothing but their bill; the employers pre- 
fer the Foley-Walker bill; the compromise 
measure said to contain all the virtues and 
none of the vices of all the other bills is 
probably unconstitutional; adjournment ap- 
proaches and the wheels do not revolve. 

We would suggest to all the parties at 
interest that they read a page or two of the 
New Jersey book. 
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Notes 


Indiana has enacted a fire marshal law. 

In January last the New York Life In- 
surance Company received 11,000 applica- 
tions for new insurance. 

The Manhattan Life Insurance Company 
has appointed George Loesch manager of 
its metropolitan agency. Mr. Loesch is a 
trained and energetic agency director. 


Under protest, the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company has paid into the 
State Treasury of Wisconsin taxes aggre- 
gating $505,643 for the year 1912. This is 
a heavy tribute to levy on mutual policy- 
holders. 

Superintendent Stewart, of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters, finds on 
investigation that 43 per cent of the fires 
in garages are due to back fire into car- 
buretor and 33 per cent to use of gasoline 
for cleaning. 

The American Union Fire Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia, which commenced 
business in January, 1911, is in financial 
difficulties and has discontinued the writing 
of business. Its organizer, James F. Stone, 
has resigned the presidency and is succeeded 
by William H. Bilyeu, president of the 
Philadelphia Knitting Mills. 


Fire Marshal John W. Zuber, of Ohio, 
criticises the prompt adjustment and pay- 
ment of some losses by fire companies and 
recommends a more deliberate policy. He 
states that while Ohio has its share of in- 
cendiary losses, they are individual efforts 
to defraud the insured and not the work of 
an organized gang of incendiaries. 


Edward A. Walton, a prominent fire un- 
derwriter during the last quarter of the 
preceding century, died in New York City 
on March 13, in his seventy-sixth year. 
He was for many years president of the old 
Citizens Insurance Company of New York, 
and served as president of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters. He re- 
tired from active business in 1902. 


Criticising the impracticability of State 
insurance, Second Vice-president Baker of 
the Pacific Mutual Life stated before a 
meeting of agents in Chicago that there 
were men present who would write more 
life insurance in 1913 than the Wisconsin 
State Fund would write in the next ten 
years. Reports are to the effect that Wis- 
consin’s venture into the life insurance 
business is not being patronized by the peo- 
ple of the State. 

















B 


Stock Exchange Incorporation 


Governor Sulzer has caused to be with- 
drawn from the New York Legislature his 
bill doubling the tax on sales of securities 
on the Stock Exchange. This bill had been 
opposed not only by bankers and brokers, 
but also by business interests generally. A 
strong and convincing protest was made by 
the Merchants’ Association’s special com- 
mittee, of which Edward D. Page is chair- 
man. The main objections to the proposed 
legislation were that it would divert finan- 
cial business from New York to rival cities, 
greatly decrease the volume of legitimate 


“transactions on the Exchange, cause the 


establishment of transfer offices elsewhere 
by large corporations, and exert a depress- 
ing influence upon local trade and business 
of many kinds. A Chamber of Commerce 
committee regarded the measure as “a seri- 
ous menace to the commercial and financial 
supremacy” of the city. 

Nine of the Governor’s financial bills 
have been reported favorably in the Assem- 
bly. The most important of these is the one 
requiring the Stock Exchange to become 
incorporated. It will be remembered that 
the Pujo Committee at Washington pro- 
posed to compel such incorporation by with- 
holding use of the mails and telegraph lines 
from the Exchange and its members, a de- 
vice first suggested by Thomas W. Law- 
son. Incorporation, as required by the Pujo 
Committee, must be accompanied by many 
severe statutory restrictions and much offi- 
cial supervision. The bill pending at Albany 
is based upon a false conception of the 
nature and functions of the Exchange, 
which does not buy or sell or borrow. By 
incorporation it would authorize the Ex- 
change to borrow and lend, sell, transfer, 
etc., granting powers which the Exchange 
has never had or sought. We do not think 
that incorporation is required in the public 
interest, believing that it would do more 
harm than good. 

An investigation, followed by a memora- 
ble report, was made in 1909 by what was 
known as the Hughes Committee. In that 
report, which was one of the sanest state- 
ments of the kind that has ever been pub- 
lished, questions relating to incorporation 
were carefully considered. Having said that 
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it had been strongly urged to recommend 
incorporation, the committee continued: 

Under existing conditions, the Exchange, being a 
voluntary organization, has almost unlimited power 
over the conduct of its members, and it can subject 
them to instant discipline for wrongdoing, which it 
could not do if it were an incorporated body. We 
think that such power residing in a properly chosen 
committee is distinctly advantageous. The submission 
of such questions to the courts would involve delays 
and technical obstacles which would impair discipline 
without securing any greater measure of substantial 
justice. While the committee is not entirely in accord 
on this point, no member is yet prepared to advocate 
the incorporation of the Exchange, and a majority ot 
us advise against it, upon the ground that the ad- 
vantages to be gained by incorporation may be ac- 
complished by rules of the Exchange and by statutes 
aimed directly at evils which need correction. 

The Exchange was warned, however, that 
if it should not be active in preventing 
wrongdoing, the public would insist upon 
incorporation and official supervision. Five 
of the committee’s reform suggestions, or 
less than half of those proposed, were 
adopted by the Exchange. Within the last 
few weeks it has taken action against cer- 
tain objectionable practices. More remains 
to be done, but a strict and severe enforce- 
ment of rules long in existence would prob- 
ably be sufficient. Members are subject, of 
course, to the laws of the State, and 
statutes may be enacted “aimed directly,” 
as the Hughes Committee said, “at the evils 
which need correction.” If all that reason- 
ably may be desired can be accomplished 
by statutes and by the Exchange’s rules, in- 
corporation should not be required, and thus 
the disadvantages which would accompany 
it should be avoided. 





The forcible statement recently submitted 
to a sub-committee of the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency by William A. 
Nash, chairman of the board of the Corn 
Exchange Bank, has been published in a 
pamphlet. Much of it relates to Clearing 
House Associations, and especially to the 
association in New York, to whose helpful 
conduct in times of stress Mr. Nash refers. 
In his opinion, “the use of the existing sys- 
tem of Clearing Houses forms the best basis 
for the expansion of credit and the supply 
of currency,” and the hoarding of currency 
in panics would be prevented if the Clear- 
ing House loan certificates should be made 
convertible into currency at 50 per cent of 
their face value. 








